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Want to Meet a Nice Big Family ? 


Telephone workers make up a big family—over 575,000 in the 
Bell System. 


They are your friends and neighbors and they aim to be nice 
people to meet and know and do business with. 


You'll find them everywhere. For the Telephone Company is 
mainly a local business, multiplied by the many localities it 
serves, and operated by home-town people. 


We're proud of our telephone family. You can be too. 
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The Purpose 


The American Forestry Association is a national organization—educational in 
character—for the advancement of the intelligent management and use of the country’s 
forests and related resources of soil, water, wildlife and outdoor recreation. Its pur- 
pose is (1) to bring about adequate protection and perpetuation of these resources by 
creating an enlightened public appreciation of the need of conserving them through 
wise use for the present and future welfare and enjoyment of all the people; (2) to 
make available to Americans in all walks of life a wider knowledge and appreciation 
of their forest resources and the part they can play in the social and industrial life 


of our nation. 


The 
History 


MORE THAN half a century 
ago American men and wom- 
en of vision, stirred by the 
rapid destruction of forests and forest life 
in the United States, began to raise their 
voices in behalf of conservation. Fore- 
seeing the danger of allowing America’s 
rich forests and vast natural wealth to be 
thoughtlessly wasted, these public-spirited 
individuals protested the needless destruc- 
tion that was taking place. Out of their 
efforts came a collective force — The 
American Forestry Association, first or- 
ganized in 1875 and made a national 
influence in 1882. 


The THUS The American Forestry 
Record Association has a long rec- 

ord of efficient public serv- 
ice. The establishment of the United 


States Forest Service and the creation of 
the nation-wide system of state and na- 
tional forests and parks were due in no 
small part to the Association’s efforts. Its 
educational work, extending over more 
than seventy years, has stimulated public 
action and built public support for pro- 
tection against forest fires and floods; for 
prevention and control of soil erosion; 
for the development of conservation poli- 
cies in forest management for continuous 
production through wise use; for the con- 
trol of forest insects and diseases and the 
preservation of fish and wildlife. 


The 
Support 


FROM AN ORGANIZATION of a 
few hundred members three 
decades ago, the Association 
has attained a substantial membership of 
many thousand men and women, living in 
every state in the Union and in foreign 
countries throughout the world. The 
funds of the Association are administered 
by a Board of Directors composed of in- 
dividuals of national standing—men and 
women who give their services free, who 
have a practical understanding of the na- 
tion’s present-day conservation needs, and 
are equipped through experience, ability, 
enthusiasm and training to advance the 
Association’s program. 


The 
Program 


BECAUSE OF its independent, 
non-political character, the 
work of The American For- 
estry Association is vitally necessary in 
the field of public service. It provides 
an unprejudiced influence for the devel- 
opment of sound conservation measures. 
It helps coordinate public, state and fed- 
eral policies. It cooperates closely with 
federal, state and private agencies in con- 
servation work. At the same time it in- 
itiates, sponsors and carries on needed 
projects in conservation in addition to its 
regular broad continuous program of edu- 
cation. 
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BELIEVE IT OR NOT . . 


MY FAVORITE tree, naturally, is the 
most unusual tree in the world (as if 
you would expect anything less from 
“Believe It or Not’). 

This tree is the most sacred thing 
on earth to one-fifth of the world’s popu- 
lation—it is the Bho Tree under which 

Buddha sat when he became Enlightened. According to the 
Buddhist tradition: 

“This Tree is the Sacred Symbol of Life and its Growth, 
an Eternal and Undecaying Emblem of Buddhist Faith, the 
very Navel of the Earth and the Greatest Center of Human 
Attraction. The Wind Gods Purify it constantly with De- 
licious Zephyrs—the Rain Gods shower it with Delightfully 
Fragrant Waters and Flowers, and when the winds blow, 
all other trees on earth bow their heads towards it in token 
of divine respect.” 

In my travels through some 200 countries, I have seen 
all of the great and famous trees of the world—such as the 
Tree of Abraham in Palestine, the Great Tree of Tule in 
Mexico, the General Sherman, most majestic of all the 
California redwoods. I have seen that tree in Santo Do- 
mingo, “the hitching post of the new world,” to which 
Columbus tied his ship on his first voyage. I have seen the 
eucalyptus in Australia, which for some unknown reason 
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has been called the tallest tree in the world. It is not. 
I have seen the Tree of Life in the Garden of Eden. 

But no living thing impressed me more than the Bho 
Tree of Buddhism. I was making my seventh visit, or pil- 
grimage, to Benares, the Holy City of India, the year war 
broke out. I had been in Afghanistan and was riding down 
along the “Grand Trunk Road” from the Khyber Pass 
through Delhi when I decided to stop off at Bodh-Gaya to 
visit the Holy Shrine of Buddha. This Holy Shrine is the 
Bho Tree. To better evaluate the full importance of this 
tree, the Pipul, or Sacred Wild Fig, (Ficus religiosa), which 
is still alive after 2,400 years, | submit this brief resume of 
Gautama, the founder of the Buddhist religion. 

Gautama was an aristocrat, the son of a king possessing 
great wealth. He was the only aristocrat among other 
founders of the world’s religions, such as Jesus, Mohammed, 
Confucius, Moses and others. It was this secure state that 
made him think that life was unfair. And so on the day 
his son was born, it was brought to his mind in startling 
manner that he had everything—wealth, position, love, 
family and now a son—the culmination of all desires. 

And as he looked out of the window he saw a beggar 
limping along in pain and poverty. So he suddenly aban- 
doned his home, his wife, his son—without once even look- 

(Turn to page 448) 
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Challenge to Education 


IN presenting his report on The 
American Forestry Association’s For- 
est Resource Appraisal (see page 
413) to the committee meeting at 
Higgins Lake, Michigan, last month 
to draft a postwar forestry program, 
Director John B. Woods made some 
interesting and highly significant ob- 
servations — so significant, in fact, 
that they warrant repeating here for 
the benefit of the public at large. 


In essence, Director Woods’ com- 
ments, reflecting facts revealed by the 
three-year forest appraisal, add up 
to this: 


America is still a forested coun- 
try. Good and poor, woodlands oc- 
cupy a third of its surface; lands 
suitable to bear commercial timber 
stands occupy a fourth. This despite 
the fact that since the Civil War, at 
least 2,400 billion board feet of lum- 
ber have been produced here, in ad- 
dition to untold millions of cords of 
wood for fuel and higher purposes, 
including a vast tonnage of pulp. 
However, where in the early days 
timbermen were mighty choosey, tak- 
ing only the best trees of certain fa- 
vored species, their sights today are 
much lower, and in most states log- 
gers are working in regrown timber. 


Unfortunately, in the eastern half 
of the country smaller and smaller 
timber is being cut, thereby progres- 
sively reducing growing stocks, while 
in the West we still gnaw at the edges 
of decadent primeval stands, permit- 
ting millions of fine trees scattered 
thickly through the stands to decay 
and fall, unused. 


“Today’s forest facts,” Mr. Woods 
said, “tell us that we should think 
straight and act promptly to put in- 
tensive management in the woods, 
lightening the pressure on decimated 


forests and increasing it upon the 
stagnated virgin stands. The coun- 
try needs more timber, but the only 
way we can increase production for 
long is by growing more wood.” 


We should be realistic about other 
matters, too, he said. 


“For nearly 80 years the people 
of America have been told of the 
predatory lumber barons who would 
not practice forestry but let their cut- 
over lands burn, or, worse yet, go 
back to the counties for non-payment 
of property taxes. It wasn’t a pleas- 
ant situation from the standpoint of 
public welfare; too much wood was 
wasted in careless logging and by 
fires. But the brutal fact is that 50 
or even 30 years ago nobody could 
demonstrate that timber growing 
would pay out on private lands. And 
lacking sound economic basis, all the 
tongues of men and of angels could 
not convert tough-minded operators 
to forestry.” 


Actually, those abused privately 
owned lands have yielded nearly 95 
percent of all the timber manufac- 
tured and used as lumber and other 
products. A not inconsiderable part 
of this production has come out of 
growth which occurred after the vir- 
gin stands had been high-graded or 
mowed down by the loggers. And 
wood is still being harvested; saw- 
timber one and one-half times as fast 
as it is growing—cordwood a bit less 
rapidly than its rate of increase. 


“Such a condition falls somewhat 
short of famine, although admittedly 
it might be better. In fact, it is being 
made better every day and the rate 
of improvement can be increased if 
we wish.” 


Today the more progressive lum- 
ber and pulp-paper. companies know 


“Ohio Woodlot”—Photograph by John Kabel 
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the facts about timber growing and 
are moving rapidly to practice for- 
estry. Many others require convinc- 
ing. A good many farmers are tak- 
ing excellent care of their woodlots; 
probably 10 percent of the country’s 
three million plus. A somewhat 
smaller portion of the million other 
forest owners are aware of the advan- 
tages of forest management. But the 
vast majority of owners in all these 
categories still is ignorant or uncon- 
vinced regarding the possibilities for 
them in forestry. 


“Big and challenging are the jobs 
of getting word to these various 
classes of owners and of making 
available to each group the kind of 
technical or other assistance needed. 
Yet even limited experimentation has 
shown remarkably promising results. 
Essentially this is a problem of edu- 
cation. Clearly there should be a 
foundation of stop-loss statutes de- 
signed to prevent further unneces- 
sary devastation by the inevitable re- 
calcitrant minority in each state; yet 
there appears far more promise in 
education and technical aid than in 
compulsion. Because forest manage- 
ment is positive, it cannot rely wholly 
upon ‘must-nots’.” 


Public foresters, concluded Mr. 
Woods, having fought the good fight 
against predatory interests, appear to 
have become complacent. Having 
been defenders and conservators so 
long it may be difficult now for them 
to set new records as forest man- 
agers. 


“Yet the challenge is there, for the 
public forests should contribute 20 
to 30 percent of the nation’s wood 
instead of eight or nine percent. 
They, like other owners and man- 
agers, must get their forests under 
intensive management.” 



























As we look back over more than 
three years of occupation of the Phil- 
ippines by the Japanese and try to 
put together the loose threads of 
events which moved swiftly and con- 
fusingly through this period, one 
thing stands out rather prominently. 
It is that for all their frantic efforts 
to exploit the Philippine forest re- 
sources, the Japanese succeeded in 
getting very little. 

This seems surprising considering 
the wonderful possibilities in these 
resources and the fact that, to start 
with, they had in the Islands at the 
outbreak of war Japanese operated 
lumber companies that could serve 
as nuclei for effective machinery for 
timber production and manufacture. 
They tried their best. but met difh- 
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By CARLOS SULIT 


culties they were not able to over- 
come, bottlenecks they were unable 
to solve, and local indifference they 
could not cow with reprisals. If they 
succeeded at all, it was in terms of 
the magnitude of destruction the 
occupation wrought upon forest re- 
sources, forestry work and the forest 
industries. 

On December 10, 1941, three days 
after the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
Japanese invasion forces landed 
simultaneously at several points on 
Luzon Island. Numerically superior 
and better equipped, they drove back 
the American and Filipino defenders 
and, on January 2, 1942, occupied 
Manila. After this, the Japanese 
lost no time in organizing the Philip- 
pine government, realizing that order 


and peace in their midst and at their 
rear were necessary to prosecute the 
Greater East Asia War. Equally im- 
portant, it was necessary to exploit 
the Philippine resources and make 
them contribute to the war effort. 
Upon entry in Manila, the com- 
mander-in-chief issued a manifesto 
urging the people to cooperate and 
enjoining those occupying positions 
in the government to stay at their 
posts. On January 23, he issued 
Order No. 1 establishing the Philip- 
pine Executive Commission, naming 
Jorge Vargas as chairman. The com- 
mission was to function under the 
direct supervision of the commander- 
in-chief and, as it turned out, except 
for the most routine matters, it 
did not enjoy any appreciable inde- 
pendence of authority. The super- 
visory power of the commander-in- 


Japanese operated sawmills 
gave the invaders a good 
start—others were quickly 
seized. All production went 
to the armed forces 








For all their grandiose plans, the Japanese left only wanton 
destruction as a monument to their efforts to exploit the for- 





ests of the Islands. Here, in a two-part article, the head of the 
Philippine Bureau of Forestry tells why and how they failed 


chief over civil affairs of the occupa- 
tion was later transferred to the 
director general of the Japanese 
Military Administration. 

On January 30, Chairman Vargas 
issued Executive Order No. 1, out- 
lining the Central Administrative Or- 
ganization. This consisted of six de- 
partments, each headed by a com- 
missioner—interior, finance, justice, 
agriculture and commerce, education, 
health and public welfare, and public 
works and communications. 

Characteristic of the confused man- 
ner in which the Japanese handled 
things, were their pronouncements 
on basic policy in the Philippines. 
Some were blunt admissions that all 
resources of the Islands should be 
harnessed to become a war tool of 
the empire, while others were in the 
guise of inspirational appeals to racial 
feelings, exhorting the Filipinos to 
develop the Islands to become a 
worthy member of the Greater East 
Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere. 

Their first major objective was to 
make the Philippines self-sufficient in 
her prime requirements, which among 
other things included feeding and 
maintaining the occupation army of 
approximately half a million men. A 
corollary step was to secure from the 
Islands all essential war materials that 
Philippine labor and resources could 
produce. 

A program of reorganization of 
domestic industries to accomplish this 
objective was formulated. As before 
the occupation, work relative to the 
administration, conservation and pro- 
motion of natural resources was 
placed under the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce. That 
pertaining to forest resources con- 
tinued to be the responsibility of the 
Bureau of Forestry. 

Later the Division of Fisheries 
was fused with forestry and the 
bureau was renamed Bureau of For- 
estry and Fishery (Ringyo Suisan 
Kyoku). 

A field service was also organized 
and all districts and forest stations 
in the Islands were authorized to 
open. Guerilla activities, however, 
kept many offices from opening and 
when opened, from functioning. 

Supervision by the Military Ad- 
ministration on the forestry and fish- 
ery activities was vested in a Japa- 
nese corps known as the Rinsuika. 
Except for the addition of work and 
functions relating to fishery matters, 
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the jurisdiction and authority of the 
bureau remained as they were before 
the occupation. 

During the first days of the occu- 
pation of Manila, many government 
employees, including some forestry 
men, continued to go to their offices. 
Some did this to take care of govern- 
ment property and records; others 
because they thought the Japanese 
would soon be driven away. After 
the Central Administrative Organiza- 
tion was established and when it 
looked as if the Japanese would stay, 
forestry men remained on their jobs 
not only because they were required 
to, but also because they knew it 
would be for the best interests of the 
forests. 

Financial difficulties were soon en- 
countered by the government and 
the bureau went on with limited per- 
sonnel. Under these circumstances 
very little forestry work could be 
done. Forest research, maintenance 
of reforested areas, prevention of 
forest destruction, land classification 
and forest inventory were practically 
abandoned. 

On October 15, 1943, the Republic 
of the Philippines was proclaimed 
with Jose P. Laurel as president. The 
Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce became the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Natural Resources. The 
change in form of government did 
not, in practice, bring autonomous 
powers to the Republic; the authority 
of the Imperial Japanese Forces con- 
tinued to be supreme. The Military 
Administration was dissolved but, 
nevertheless, the military continued 
to dictate to the Bureau of Forestry. 

By Act No. 10, passed by the Na- 
tional Assembly in its first regular 
session, a Bureau of Fishery was 
created, bringing about its separation 
from the Bureau of Forestry. 

The Japanese expected to make the 
forests of the Philippines yield timber 

















































































































































Benguet pine, which the Japs 
planned to use for pulp industry 











and lumber and minor products in as 
large quantities as they would pro- 
duce. During the early part of the 
occupation the most urgent need was 
for material for construction and re- 
pair of harbors, wharves, bridges, 
railways and barracks. Bridges in 
particular had been destroyed all 
over the Islands. 

While they did not find any sizable 
quantity of building materials, the 
Japanese were quick to improvise on 
the spot. In the vicinity of a broken 
bridge, the military commandeered 
timber and lumber from tablerias, or 
tore down wrecked buildings for 
such material as they could salvage. 
In many instances, bamboos and 
palms were used. When these were 
not available they utilized fruit trees 
like santol, tamarind and camagon. 

The Japanese found in the Philip- 
pine forests excellent materials for 
shipbuilding. To replace large mer- 
cantile losses, shipyards and dock- 
yards were established in Manila and 
in many other places. In these were 
built in increasing numbers wooden 
ships, assault boats and fishing 
schooners. Numerous barracks and 
billets for soldiers were needed, and 
as lumber could be put to better uses, 
bamboos and nipa thatches were uti- 
lized. Thus, bamboo plantations near 
army centers suffered severely. 

When the supply of medicines be- 
came inadequate, local medicinal 
plants like dita for malaria and dysen- 
tery, and makabuhai for beriberi, 
were freely used. Nails, screws and 
wire were hard to obtain, so tying 
materials like rattan and kilob were 
in demand. Several Japanese subsi- 
dized companies started or had plans 
to establish paper pulp factories to 
utilize Benguet pine and bamboo, 
while others focused on the gathering 


and procurement of resins, gums, tan- 
nin and oils. In short, no possibility 
of the Philippine forest resources was 
neglected. 

The Japanese had a good start in 
their work. At the outbreak of war. 
there were three Japanese lumbe 
companies operating in the Philip- 
pines. In addition, 11 other com- 
panies served as nuclei of their lum- 
ber operations soon after the Islands 
were occupied. The Philippine Lum. 
ber Exportation Company, for in- 
stance, promptly went about renting 
or acquiring other sawmills. 

Other Japanese companies not en- 
gaged in lumbering soon expanded 
their activities in this direction. The 
Furukawa Plantation Company at 
Davao. primarily in the abaca busi- 
ness, acquired the plants and conces- 
sions of four lumber companies. Log- 
ging and milling plants of Americans. 
British and other enemy nationals 
were taken over promptly. In the 
case of Filipino owned plants, Japa- 
nese companies purchased some. 

To effectively control wood pro- 
duction and distribution, the exploi- 
tation of the timber and lumber of 
the Philippines was placed under one 
large Japanese company—the Philip- 
pine Lumber Control Union (Philip- 
pine Mokuzai Tosei Kumiai). The 
union divided the Islands into 
several territories and each was 
placed under a member or subsidiary 
company, which had exclusive oper- 
ating power. Filipino operators were 
forced to dispose of their products 
to the company holding the territory. 
All lumber and timber produced went 
to the Japanese armed forces. 


The union adopted a_ uniform 
schedule of prices for timber and 
lumber but it was common to see 
various companies competing for the 
limited supply in order to: fill their 
quotas with the consuming armed 
outfits. Prices in the black markets 
soared, and while the cost of produc- 
tion rose with the prices, the control 
prices of the union continued in 
force. This placed the Filipino oper- 
ators at the mercy of the union. 
Many stopped operations. Some took 
chances on the black market. Racke- 
teering and smuggling were common. 

Working also to the disadvantage 
of Filipino operators was the fact that 
Japanese companies could draw any 
quantity of labor they needed. 

Transportation was another difh- 
culty of local operators. The railroad 
service was inadequate and uncertain. 
At one time, in December 1943, two 
million board feet of timber and 
lumber were stocked at stations along 
the Manila Railroad southern line. 
unable to be moved for lack of rail- 
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road wagons. This tied up the capital 
of local operators. Trucks for haul- 
ing were scarce and grew more scarce 
as they outlived their usefulness 
through lack of replacements and re- 
pair parts. Liquid fuel was hard to 
secure or its price in the black market 
prohibitive. 

Following the law of limited sup- 
ply and unlimited demand, prices of 
all commodities rose to fantastic 
heights. This was further aggravated 
by the indiscriminate flooding of the 
country by billions of Japanese war 
notes. The price of lumber soared 
1,000 percent over the prewar level. 
Indeed, cost of wood became so high 
that wood coffins became a luxury 
few could afford. This despite the 
schedule of controlled prices set by 
the union and later by the Forest 
Products Producers Federation. 


To protect the Filipino operators 
from exploitation, the Bureau of 
Forestry took their case to the Rin- 
suika. As a result, the union was 
ordered to stop buying timber and 
lumber directly from Filipino lum- 
bermen, and the director of forestry 
was instructed to act as a sort of gen- 
eral broker to do the buying for the 
union. 

The improvements expected, how- 
ever, did not materialize. For one 
thing, licensees experienced delays 
in getting paid by the union—delays 
that consumed whatever margin of 
profit they could make. The union 
also discovered there was nothing 
that bound the licensees to sell 
through the bureau and leakages to 
the black market were considerable. 
The Rinsuika wanted this remedied 
and ordered the formation of a Fili- 
pino federation of lumbermen. Act- 
ing on this order, the Bureau of For- 
estry on July 13, 1942, called a con- 
ference in Manila of Filipino licen- 
sees. An outcome of the meeting was 
the formation of provincial or re- 
gional associations which would, as 
planned, later on be fused into a 
federation. All timber licensees 
operating in a province or region 
were to bind themselves into a lum- 
ber producers’ association. 

By August 16, 1943, with 37 of 
these associations in existence, an 
executive order was issued author- 
izing the formation of these into a 
Forest Products Producers’ Federa- 
tion—and on September 17, the fed- 
eration was formally inaugurated. 
Three months later thé federation had 
40 member associations with a total 
of 1,479 forestry licensees as mem- 
bers through the various associations. 

The Japanese hoped that all the 
production of the Filipino operators 
would be routed to the associations 
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When they failed to find lumber and timber, the Japs improvised on 
the spot, using coconut and areca palms to repair and build bridges 


and from the associations to the fed- 
eration. It would thus be easy for 
the military to get hold of the produc- 
tion. 

The federation took over the for- 
estry personnel at Kumiai and with 
these as a nucleus organized its tech- 
nical force. Practically all technical 
employees of the federation were for- 
est officers in the former Bureau of 
Forestry. 

Despite every exertion made by the 
Japanese, production of timber and 
lumber was generally low. Difficulties 
in communication prevented the com- 
pilation of output throughout the 
Islands. The bureau reported that 
from January 1942, to March 1943, 
production was 32,373,000 board 
feet. No definite figures were avail- 
able regarding the output of logging 
and milling companies directly oper- 
ated by the Japanese, but in the case 
of Filipino operators, their combined 
output was 200 thousand board feet 
in December, 1942, and a million feet 
in April, 1943. This output, of course, 
did not include an unreported quan- 


tity that went into the black market. 

When the federation took over, it 
reported that from September to De- 
cember 1943, it handled 5,760,850 
board feet of timber and lumber, in 
addition to 150 thousand railroad 
ties and 8,111 poles and piles. 

Although complete data are not 
available, total production was in 
general very low and might possibly 
have averaged only 3,500,000 board 
feet monthly. In 1941, before the 
occupation, monthly production was 
78,000,000 board feet. And, it is in- 
teresting to note, after liberation of 
the Philippines, even with most of the 
sawmills destroyed, production for 
the nine-month period (May 1945 to 
January 1946) was around 38,500.- 
000 board feet, or approximately 
4,280,000 board feet monthly. 

The collapse of Japan’s attempt to 
exploit the forests of the Philippines 
—the extent of forest destruction dur- 
ing the occupation—and the dramatic 
story of forestry under the guerilla 
government will be related by Mr. 
Sulit in the October issue. 
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ARL Headrick. giant six-foot- 
three production boss for 
Werner Timber Company out 
in Oregon’s Lincoln County, found 
trouble on his early morning round 
of operations. A dump truck had 
broken down on a road construction 
job, and the road would be needed 
very soon. The handsome, unruffigd 
man on whose shoulders maxingiim 
production of logs rests, took Use sit- 
uation in stride. He walked@@¥er to 
his pick-up truck and took@own the 
microphone from his poftabile send- 
receive short-wave radioph@ne. 
“Hello office. This Earl. The 
drive shaft on the dwmp truck is 
broken. Can you segi@ one up before 
noon? I'll have Bill install it right 
away so we woniffose any time. Go 
ahead.” 








At headquartefs, Assistant Superintendent Bob Wilson, at radiophone, 
relays urgept message from woods to General Manager Roll Williams 


More@than 20 miles away across 
rough# landscapes in the Coast Range 
Mg@mtains, at the company’s head- 
g@arters at Taft, a small red light 
glows on a compact, master short- 
wave radio set, and Earl Headrick’s 
message comes in plain enough for 
everyone in the office to hear. As- 
sistant Superintendent Bob Wilson 
picks up the microphone. 

“OK, Earl. We'll have one on the 
next truck going back to camp. Is 
that all?” Back came the answer: 
“That’s all now. KEPX signing off.” 
Headrick replaced the microphone 
and flipped off the radiophone circuit 
to save his truck battery. 

Thus does Werner Timber Com- 
pany put radiotelephony to use. First 
logging outfit in the West to use this 
modern means of communication, 
Roll Williams, enthusiastic general 
manager, says his firm wouldn't 
know what to do without radiotele- 
phony instant communication. He 
points out that this contribution of 
science has saved his company thou- 
sands of dollars and greatly speeded 
up production, saved lost time from 
breakdowns, helped in reporting fires 
and accidents, kept headquarters in 
touch with every phase of their op- 
eration spread out over 20 square 
miles of rough timbered country. 

It was during the toughest of the 


war years—1943—when Roll Wil- 


Radiophone in his pick-up 
truck enables Production Boss 
Earl Headrick to reach com- 
pany headquarters, 20 miles 
away, in a matter of seconds 
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liams got the idea of installing radio- 
telephony communications on his op- 
eration. Taft is right on the Oregon 
coast and the possibility of a Jap- 
anese attack was not merely a dream. 
Also, the possibility of forest fires 
started from Jap balloons was a con- 
stant threat. Speedy contact with his 
loggers back in the forests to prevent 
these fires spreading if they were 
once started from incendiaries 
dropped from free balloons, seemed 
only good sense. Armed with this 
ammunition and the added fact that 
the company was getting out large 
quantities of vitally-needed logs. 
Werners finally won Federal Com- 
munications Commission approval. 
with the help of A. G. Simson, tech- 
nical advisor for the U. S. Forest 
Service, who long has been an advo- 
cate of radiotelephony for logging 
operations, 

With federal approval assured. 
Roll Williams ordered a master ra- 
diophone send-and-receive set for 
headquarters and a similar set for 
the logging camp, and installed an- 
tennas on an unused spar tree at 
camp and a tall pole at the office. 
Into Earl Headrick’s pick-up went a 
small, seven-pound portable radio. 
which exactly fits into the glove com- 
partment; a similar set went into the 
car driven by Superintendent J. M. 
(Jack) Wilson, Bob’s father. Total 
cost of all the installations was $1,250 

and that included installing the 
antennas. 

With this practically trouble-free 
radiophone equipment, these key men 
in one of Oregon’s large logging op- 
erations know what is going on at 














all times in their three-sided working 
units. In addition to handling all the 
routine business between headquar- 
ters and camp and all points of the 
logging show, the radiophones have 
proved invaluable in fire weather and 
in emergencies. 

In the case of injury to a work- 
man, headquarters can have a doctor 
and nurse and ambulance available 
immediately, and in some cases this 
could mean saving a life. Fortunate- 


a 5 this operation has never had to use 


radiophones for reporting fires, 
Having one of the best fire records 
in Orégom, And seldom do they have 
an accident but as Roll Williams 
says, “It’s m8 to, know you're ready 
when something @6@s come up.” 

Then he added, ““iMaave no idea 
how many thousands of déldars radio- 
telephony has saved us sif@@wyéMip- 
stalled the equipment during fhe War 
to speed up operation by eliminating 
waste and lost time. But we would 
never be without this method of com- 
munication. I am sure there are days 
when it has paid for itself. After 
three years of use it has become as 
much a part of our operation as our 
trucks and cookhouse.” 

The Werner operation has been 
the guinea pig in radiophone use and 
after three years is able to endorse 
this rapid-fire, low-cost communica- 
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tions method for the logging indus- 
try. Roll Williams points out some 
of the conveniences over telephones. 
“We found that telephone lines were 
always giving us trouble. When it 
wasn’t a fallen tree causing line trou- 
ble, a band of elk or deer would run 
into lines and tear them down. Now, 
when we move camp, all we have to 
do is string up a new antenna and 
were ready for business. We have 
to watch only one factor—that our 
antennas are high enough so that di- 
rect-beam waves will not be de- 
flected.” 

No person may use the send-and- 

receive sets without license as an op- 
erator from the F.C.C., and this point 
brought up real problems during war 
times when applicants for license had 
to submit birth certificates as well as 
take a written examination. Now, 
eight of the Werner key personnel 
are licensed—Roll Williams, Jack and 
Bob Wilson, Earl Headrick, all pre- 
viously mentioned, and Bill Head- 
rick, BRether of Earl, B. B. Deitrick, 
office mafiager, Louis Headrick, an- 
other brotH@Rjy who works in the 
woods, and Maultice Champlain, 
bookkeeper. With “thigyarray there 
is always some one at ¢ armiPaand office 
who can operate. 

A daily report must be kept _ h 

call, showing the time of call, whe 





talked. who answered and the sub- 
ject discussed. The daily reports are 
submitted at regular intervals to the 
F.C.C., but the task is not difficult 
for an experienced operator can fill 
in the form, always handy on his 
desk, even while he is talking. 

One Monday recently, which the 
Werner organization called “Blue 
Monday,” readily understood in 
checking the log, the following calls 
were sent over the set. A check of 
the variety of the information ex- 
changed by the various radio-con- 
trolled units of the operation, easily 
proves the extent to which Werner 
uses this fast means of keeping in 
contact. It also shows how this op- 
eration is able to speed up production 
by eliminating costly shutdowns due 
to breakage or disabling of woods 
equipment. 

Here is the log for one day: 


6:10 A.M. Bill Headrick checked in 
from camp to office to see about 
weather, and find out whether 
crew should come out or not. 

7:40 A.M. Earl Headrick called 

from camp for signal wire for 
whistle punk.* 

:10 A.M. Camp called, gave time- 

keeper information. 


(Turn to page 446) 


“OK—is that all?” Radiophone comm&apication between woods camp 
and headquarters saves time and dollarssand speeds up production 
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By Norman Clyde 


Little known Lake Tulainyo, 
hidden in a small basin near 
the summit of Mt. Whitney in 
the California Sierra, enjoys 
the distinction of being the 
highest large body of water 
in continental United States 


YING at an elevation of 12,865 
feet in a shallow basin on the 


erest of the Sierra Nevada a 
few miles north of Mt. Whitney, the 
loftiest mountain in continental 
United States, Lake Tulainyo is not 
only the highest lake of its magni- 
tude in the Sierra but, it is claimed, 
in all of North America, exclusive of 
Mexico. It is also remarkable for a 
mountain lake in that it is without 





a surface outlet. There is evidence, 
however, of a subterranean outlet, or 
at least water permeating the dis- 
integrated granite west of the lake 
emerges some distance below it in a 
small stream. 

Tulainyo is oval, almost circular in 
form. When viewed from the sur- 
rounding peaks of the Inyo National 
Forest, its limpid blue water appears 
to be indigo. It is covered with ice 
for six months or more of the year, 
but because it is rather well exposed 
to sunshine, the break-up occurs 
earlier than in some Sierra lakes at 
lower elevations, but more closely 
hemmed in by mountains. There are 
no glaciers around its margin, but a 
deep snow bank usually remains 
throughout the summer along its 
western edge. 

Lake Tulainyo is also noted for 
the fact that a few bighorn still sur- 


Oval-shaped Tulainyo is covered with ice for six 
months of the year. The break-up occurs in July 


vive close by along the crest of the 
Sierra. In mid-summer one cannot 
travel far in this region without com- 
ing upon evidence of their presence 
in the form of bedding places scooped 
out of the disintegrated granite o1 
occasional cropping and digging up 
of alpine plants. In winter, of course, 
they descend to lower elevations. 


On an unnamed peak southeast of 
the lake a few of these picturesque 
animals spend considerable time ev- 
ery summer on a steeply inclining 
summit slope which averages about 
13,000 feet above the sea. Once while 
the writer was ascending this moun- 
tain accompanied by two friends, 
four large rams, three of them mag- 
nificent specimens, were observed at 
close range. When they became 
aware of our presence, they bounded 
away, only to stop at 50 yards to 
face about and gaze at us with ob- 
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vious curiosity. They repeated this 
performance several times. Then ap- 
parently having satisfied their curi- 
osity and reached the conclusion that 
we meant no harm, they lay down 
quietly among the rocks. 

As a rule, the ice breaks away in 
Tulainyo early in July. But since no 
two winters in the Sierra are alike. 
the time of the break-up may vary 
considerably. It is a rather interest- 
ing sight to watch scores of large 
cakes of ice floating in the deep blue 
water, especially when they are pro- 
pelled by a strong wind. 


On the occasion of one visit to the 
lake the writer observed several rosy 
finches flitting about from cake to 
cake, picking up insects deposited on 
the snow and ice by strong upward 
currents of air coming from consider- 
ably lower elevations. During spring 
and much of the summer these inter- 
esting little birds, the most alpine in 
their habits of any found in the Sierra 
Nevada, subsist mainly upon insects 
deposited on the snow in this fashion. 
Trout in the high country streams 
and lakes also depend on insects in 
considerable measure for food, since, 
as the snow gradually thaws, many of 
the insects are carried down into the 
lakes and streams. 


Wildfowl seldom alight on high 
altitude lakes in the Sierra, perhaps 
because there is little food to be had 
in their deep, cold water. Once, how- 
ever, from the top of Tunnabora Peak 
to the north of Tulainyo, a flock of 
a dozen or more wildfowl was ob- 
served swimming about in the lake 
ruffled by a stiff breeze. Perhaps it 
was an “emergency landing.” They 
were too distant to be identified even 
with binoculars. 


A few years ago, despite great diffi- 
culty in getting pack animals to such 
a high elevation over trailless and in 
part precipitous terrain, a large num- 
ber of golden trout fry were taken 
up by pack mule and deposited in 
Tulainyo. While on several visits 
to this remote lake subsequent to 
this planting, although the crystal 
clear water along a considerable por- 
tion of its margin was carefully scru- 
tinized, no trout were observed by 
the writer. Recently, however, on 
reliable authority, he was informed 
that a visitor to the lake had observed 
numbers of golden trout in the icy 
water and that these were still small 
and fiery red in hue. 

So far as the writer knows, how- 
ever, no angler has caught a trout 
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A deep snow bank along its western edge contrasts sharply with the indigo 
of Tulainyo’s water — water, incidentally, which has no surface outlet 


Golden trout have been planted in this lake of the sky, and while they are 
believed to have survived, there is no record of any being taken by anglers 































in Lake Tulainyo. Two years ago, 
with a friend, he made an ascent of 
a nearby peak. As our route led past 
Tulainyo, we took along fly casting 
outfits. The lake, however, although 
it was past the middle of July, was 
still frozen over, and we were de- 
prived of the opportunity to try our 
luck. 

Westward from the rim of the lake, 
except where broken by a tier of 
cliffs, the terrain sweeps down at a 
moderate angle to the spacious and 
almost circular amphitheatre, 10 
miles or more in diameter, on the 
headwaters of the Kern River. By 
climbing only a short distance on 
























the opposite side of the lake to the 
crest of the Sierra, one can look down 
the precipitous, gorge-cleft eastern 
escarpment of the range to the wide 
trough of Owens Valley, almost two 
vertical miles below. 

A sweep of sapphire-hued water 
lying on the very crest of the Sierra, 
with lofty granite mountains to the 
north, east and south, and with 
Mount Whitney, 14,495 feet in eleva- 
tion, highest mountain in continental 
United States, immediately beyond, 
little known Lake Tulainvo, the high- 
est lake of its size in the United States 
and Canada, is indeed a remarkable 
body of water. 
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Here is a development in rural 
living which may well provide a 
pattern for small-scale forestry 
enterprises on a family basis 


“You cant miss the Hoffman 
place,” said a local resident. “There's 
a big stone off to the side of the road.” 

He didn’t inform us that set into 
this big stone was a block of marble 
on which was inscribed “Ivy Hill 
Dedicated to Conservation.” We dis- 
covered it later, also that the stone 
was a landmark in the area near 
Cockeysville, Maryland. And, after 
visiting Ivy Hill, we discovered 
something else—that the legend on 
the block of marble might well have 
read “dedicated to human living.” 
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By A. G. HALL 


For at Ivy Hill, H. Lee Hoffman and 
his family have initiated a develop- 
ment in rural life which may provide 
a pattern for small-scale forestry en- 
terprises on a family basis. 

Ivy Hill Forest is a 100-acre wood- 
land tract on Chestnut Ridge. between 
Worthington and Green Spring val- 
leys, 15 miles north of Baltimore. 
On land which in 1850 bore crops of 
tobacco, the Hoffman family today is 
harvesting crops of second-growth 
pines and hardwoods. The name, Ivy 
Hill, comes from the local custom of 
calling the native mountainlaurel 
“ivy” or, more commonly, “ivory.” 

Nearby is the old Beaver Dam 
(Juarry from which came the marble 
for the Washington Monument—-and, 
incidentally for Baltimore’s famous 
white steps. The quarry now is filled 
with water, but the Hoffman’s suc- 
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ceeded in obtaining a block of it for 
the forest’s stone marker. 

Mr. Hoffman, a Baltimore adver- 
tising man, purchased the tract in 
1943 as an investment in forestry 
and as a site for his home. First, 
however, he obtained the services of 
the assistant state forester in apprais- 
ing forestry possibilities on its 20 
acres of pine and 80 acres of mixed 
hardwoods. Little cutting had been 
done in the forest since its regenera- 
tion following 1850, except for some 
harvesting of chestnut and oak in 
1925. Assured that the area had 
possibilities as a forest enterprise, 
Hoffman went ahead with his plans. 

War demands for forest products 
made it possible for him to put Ivy 
Hill into operation almost imme- 
diately. An experienced forester and 
sawmillman employed by the state 
in cooperation with the federal gov- 
ernment’s Norris-Doxey program, 
assisted his son, Harry Lee III, in 
marking the timber to be cut and in 
drawing up a management plan. The 
forester’s recommendations included 
the harvesting of 20 acres of Virginia 
pine, 75 years old—straight mature 
trees 12 to 24 inches in diameter and 
from 50 to 75 feet high. 

The federally-sponsored Timber 
Production War Project assisted in 
solving the early production and mar- 
keting problems. The Hoffmans have 
taken every opportunity to cooperate 
in state or federal programs designed 
to assist landowners in meeting their 
problems. They are signers of the 
local soil conservation agreement 
and cooperators in the Maryland 
Forest Conservancy Act. As _ tax- 
paying citizens, they believe it their 
duty to support state and federal con- 
servation programs and to utilize the 
expert services thus offered. Simi- 
larly, they are active in organizations 
which further their conservation 
ideals. Both father and son are mem- 


The Hoffmans — all have a 
part in this family enterprise 
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bers of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. 

As a producer of saw logs and pulp- 
wood for the war, Hoffn.an was able 
to obtain authorization for the begin- 
ning of the structure which is now the 
family homestead. First, however, 
he had to convince the agent in the 
local priorities office that “timber is 
a crop” and that he was entitled to 
the same consideration as were pro- 
ducers of grain, meat, or vegetables. 

The residence was an unfinished 
structure when the Hoffmans first took 
occupancy. “The night we moved 
in, Mrs. Hoffman, Harry Lee, Char- 
lotte, Martha and the three ducks 
slept in the cabin down the hill,” he 
related, “while I rested on an army 
cot half in the dining room and half 
in what was to be the living room, 
with nothing between me and a 
thunderstorm but tar paper.” 

Now that the home is completed, 
Hoffman expresses his feelings this 
way: “We are warm in the winter 
and cool in the summer. Every sun- 
rise and every sunset is worth the 
price of admission alone, with every 
all-too-short-day-in-between thrown in 
for good measure.” 

When one asks the Hoffmans if the 
project is a paying one, their answer 
is a unanimous and emphatic, “Yes!” 
But they are not speaking in terms of 
monetary return. They draw atten- 
tion to their not having had any ill- 
ness since coming to Ivy Hill; they 
point to the small garden; they ask 
you to listen to a bird song rising 
out of the woods which runs from 
the terrace behind the house; they 
speak of the relief from the rush and 
heat of the not-too-distant Monu- 
mental City. And the visitor, catch- 
ing a bit of the contagious spirit of 
well-being that pervades Ivy Hill, 
soon forgets that his question was 
one of dollars and cents. 

Since the beginning of the forestry 
operations, the Hoffmans have sent 
100 cords of pulpwood to the mill and 
have another 25 cords ready to go. 
To the sawmill, they have so far 
taken 300 logs from 575 trees marked 
for cutting. All this from just 20 
acres of the forest. In fact, the 20 
acres marked for initial cutting will 
yield from 75 to 100 thousand board 
feet of lumber or 500 cords of pulp- 
wood. The important thing from the 
standpoint of the Hoffmans’ interest 
in forestry is that this yield will re- 
sult in an improved stand. Only the 
dead, dying, deformed, suppressed 
and mature trees are being taken out. 

While the major work on the Ivy 
Hill enterprise is now confined to 
20 acres, the management plan calls 

(Turn to page 432) 
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Only 20 of Ivy Hill’s 100 acres of forest have been marked for cut- 
ting. Mature and inferior trees are removed to improve the stand 


Father and son, with the help of a neighbor, loading pulpwood— 
part of the 100 cords so far harvested from the initial working area 
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Young puma—known also as 
mountain lion, panther, cougar 


OST, if not all, of the mam- 
\ [ mals now found upon the 
A earth are capable of making 
vocal sounds, such as a whistle, howl, 
bark, snort, yap, grunt, chirp, whine, 
or screech. They are heard at times 
when certain conditions cause an ani- 
mal to voice an emotion, in many re- 
spects as do humans. 

Of the larger North American 
mammals, the wolf sends forth a howl 
that will long be remembered by any- 
one fortunate enough to hear it in the 
wilds. As one authority wrote in 
1905, it is “entirely unlike that made 
by any other living creature; it is a 
prolonged, deep wailing howl, and 
perhaps the most dismal sound ever 
heard by human ear.” 

Yet, to some, it is a moot question 
whether the howl of the wolf makes 
a greater impression on a human be- 
ing than the scream of the puma, or 
as some authors favor, the American 
mountain lion. Also known colloquial- 
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STANLEY P. YOUNG 


ly as cougar, panther, painter, cata- 
mount, wildcat, American lion, silver 
lion, California lion and tiger, the 
puma (its Peruvian name) has a 
wide range in the western hemi- 
sphere. Twenty-five sub-species or 
geographic races are now recognized 
throughout its American range, 
which includes the greater portion of 
the area extending northward from 
Patagonia in South America, to the 
Peace River District of northern 
British Columbia, in Canada. It is 
found throughout Central America, 
and all parts of South America to 
the Straits of Magellan. 

In the United States it originally 
occurred in every state, but is now 
extinct east of the Mississippi River 
with the exception of Florida, where 
it exists in limited numbers. It is 
found in greatest abundance in the 
Rocky Mountain States, southward 
into Arizona, Texas, and New Mex- 
ico, and along the Pacific coast in 
California and Oregon. This range 
makes the animal somewhat unique 
in that it apparently can endure the 
extreme cold of severe winter as 
found in the Rocky Mountain area 
as well as the humid heat of the 
swamps and canebrakes in the tropi- 
cal or subtropical regions. 

As to whether or not the howl of 
the wolf makes a greater impression 
than the scream of a puma—few peo- 
ple have been fortunate enough to 
have heard either or both. The trait 
of the American puma to voice a 
sound that resembles the scream of 
a human female in severe distress or 
pain has long been the cause of much 
discussion. Consequently, two schools 
of thought are to be found. There 
are those who state emphatically that 
the puma does not scream, and an- 


other group of individuals who af- 
firm that it does. 

At times the pros and cons have 
consumed much printer’s ink. Per- 
sons who have vouched for the 
scream have been accused of being 
afflicted with “camp indigestion” 
caused by too many baking-powder 
biscuits, and therefore unable to dis- 
tinguish one wild animal cry from 
another. The puma’s scream has been 
likened to “wilderness mythology.” 
Also, anyone claiming to have heard 
this predator scream has been brand- 
ed a “tenderfoot, a person of guile- 
less credulity,” or the victim of an 
“active auditory imagination.” Many 
have claimed that the scream of a 
loon has been mistaken for that of a 
lion, for “two or three loons on a 
mountain lake in the dead of night 
can certainly make an unearthly and 
terrifying racket to unaccustomed 
ears.” 

In the course of extensive field 
studies of this large cat, and much 
research in the course of preparing 
a faunal publication on the animal, 
I find no previous attempt has been 
made to bring together some of the 
early citations and personal field ex- 
periences and observations, all tend- 
ing to verify the fact that the puma 
does, among its other vocal sounds, 
make a piercing scream. 

American zoology and natural his- 
tory had much of its solid foundation 
laid in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century in the work of Thomas 
Say and his contemporaries, as well 
as other early American naturalists 
who followed. Thus, it is of interest 
to note their observations recorded 
during the past 118 years on the 
puma and its sounds or cries. 

On a cross-country trip from the 























Missouri River to the Pacific North- 
west in the early 1830's, John 
Townsend camped one night near the 
present-day Idaho-Oregor. boundary. 

“Last evening as we were about re- 
tiring to our beds,” he wrote, “we 
heard, distinctly as we thought, a 
loud halloo, several times repeated, 
and in a tone like that of a man in 
great distress. Supposing it to be a 
person who had lost his way in the 
darkness, and was searching for us, 
we fired several guns at regular in- 
tervals, but as they elicited no reply, 
after waiting a considerable time, we 
built a large fire as a guide, and lay 
down to sleep. 

“Early this morning a large pan- 
ther was seen prowling around our 
camp, and the hallooing of last night 
was explained. It was a dismal dis- 
tressing yell by which this animal 
entices its prey until pity or curiosity 
induces it to approach to its destruc- 
tion. 

Zadock Thompson has long been 
recognized as one of the early au- 
thorities on Vermont. Writing of the 
puma and calling it by one of its 
other names, the catamount, he com- 
mented : 

“During the day the catamount 
usually lies concealed, but in the 
night prowls for his prey, and in 
early times his peculiar cry has often 
sent a thrill of horror through a 
whole neighborhood.” 

While serving as surgeon and nat- 
uralist to the Sitgreaves Expedition 
of 1851 down the Zuni, Little Colo- 
rado and Big Colorado rivers, S. W. 
Woodhouse recorded, “The cry of 
the panther . . . was occasionally to 
be heard.” This was while Wood- 
house was camped near San Fran- 
cisco Mountain, near the present city 
of Flagstaff, in northern Arizona. 

Two of the earlier naturalists in 
the Pacific Northwest, George Suck- 
ley and J. G. Cooper, related of the 
puma while they were working in the 
then Washington Territory: “They 
are said to utter shrill screams and 
at times loud whistling sounds at 
night. Perhaps these, when much 
heard, proceed from the amatory con- 
flicts and spiteful sanguinary court- 
ships which, it is fair to suppose, ex- 
ist as much among them as with their 
cousins, our domestic dependents.” 

In the course of the famous Hay- 
den Surveys in the far West, J. H. 
Batty at times served as taxidermist 
to these expeditions in the natural 
history work that was simultaneously 


Here is new fuel to feed the fire of an old argument: Does the puma, or mountain lion 


scream?—or are the spine-tingling cries attributed to him just wilderness mythology? 
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carried on. Batty voiced the opin- 
ion, based on his field observations, 
that “when the cougar is hungry he 
will hang around the hunter’s camp 
during the night, seldom coming 
nearer than 100 yards and occasion- 
ally giving his dismal howl, which is 
fearfully distinct to the ear of the 
hunter. He generally gives the last 
one gradually dying out and sound- 
ing as if he was at your side. His 
howls sound like ‘O-o0-0-Oh! O-o-0, 
repeated three times in succession. 
In fact the howl of the panther at 
night makes one more nervous than 
seeing the animal by day.” 

One of the most vivid descriptions 
is from Casper W. Whitney’s account 
of the puma wherein he records: 
“Their cry is as terror-striking as it 
is varied. I have heard them wail 
so you would swear an infant has 
been left out in the cold by its 
mama; I have heard them screech 
like a woman in distress; and again, 
growl after the conventional manner 
attributed to the monarch of the for- 
est. The average camp dog runs to 
cover when a cougar is awakening 
the echoes of the mountain. I should 
call it lucky, for those who hunt with 
dogs, that the lion does not pierce 
the atmosphere by his screeches when 
being hunted; for if he did, I fear 
it would be a difficult matter to keep 
dogs on his trail. There seems to 
be something about his screeching 
that particularly terrorizes dogs.” 

In the records of the Kansas Acad- 
emy of Sciences are found many ob- 
servations of J. R. Mead. This plains- 
man’s opinion was that the puma 
when in full voice produced an “un- 
earthly scream,” and when made 
“close at hand will almost freeze the 
blood in one’s veins, and for an in- 
stant paralyze almost any form of 
man or beast. My horses and mules 
tied to a wagon usually paid no at- 
tention to wild animals; but on this 
occasion they trembled like a leaf. 
Some Indian women and children 
were sitting around their camp fires. 
They screamed and ran into their 
lodges.” 

Mead, with respect to the foregoing 
is describing the scream of the puma 
as he heard it in January, 1868, 
while camped on the Cimarron River 
near the mouth of Turkey Creek, 
what is now Woods County in north- 
west Oklahoma. He enlarges upon 
this further by stating “A panther’s 
scream heard in the wilderness on a 
still night is an experience never to 


























































be forgotten. The memory of it will 
stay with one to the end” .. . and 
that according to William Matthews. 
his former partner, the puma has 
“other tones of voice to suit the oc- 
casion as other cats have . . .” 
Theodore Roosevelt, in his field 
observations of the puma, states: “I 
am not sure that I ever heard one; 
but one night while camped in a 
heavily timbered coulee near Kill- 
deer Mountains (North Dakota), 
where, as foot-prints showed the 
beasts were plentiful, I twice heard 
a loud, wailing scream ringing 
through the impenetrable gloom 
which shrouded the hills around us. 
My companion, an old plainsman, 
said that this was the cry of the 
cougar prowling for its prey. Cer- 
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“His unearthly scream,” said an 


early authority, “will freeze the 
blood in one’s veins .. . will 
paralyze man or beast” 


tainly no man could well listen to a 
stranger and wilder sound.” 

The late Doctor Edward W. Nel- 
son, third chief of the old Bureau of 
Biological Survey, probably knew the 
puma and its habits as well as any 
naturalist. Few men excelled him in 
field work connected with the ad- 
vancement of our knowledge of nat- 
ural history. During his early work 


(Turn to page 442) 
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By L. V. TEESDALE 


HE Spanish conquistadors had 

been in the Caribbean Islands 

and adjacent mainlands some 
years when, hearing of the riches of 
the Incas, they built ships at Panama, 
invaded Peru, and after a short blitz- 
krieg were in command of the west 
coast of South America. For more 
than 200 years after this conquest, 
all commerce and travel between 
Spain and the west coast, and includ- 
ing some with the Philippines, was 
by way of the Caribbean with over- 
land trans-shipment at Panama. The 
ships used for this traffic in the Pa- 
cific were built locally. 
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The west coast of South America 
has few natural harbors; shipping 
depends upon open roadsteads along 
2.500 miles of the coast of Peru and 
northern Chile. Furthermore, there 
is no timber along that portion of 
the coast suitable for shipbuilding. 
The Guayas River in Ecuador, how- 
ever, makes an excellent harbor and 
drains an area well supplied with 
various woods which are excellent 
for use in ships. Consequently, 
Guayaquil became a center for ship 
construction and repair shortly after 
the Spanish occupation in 1535. In 
1602, the industry was well estab- 
lished, and in that year two large 
galleons were launched for the Span- 
ish government. 





Shipbuilding presented many prob- 
lems in those days. Logs and tim- 
bers were brought in from the near- 
by forests and worked into required 
shapes and sizes with ax, adze, saws 
and other hand tools. Records dat- 
ing about 1750 mention that the 
bulk of the iron required was im- 
ported from Spain at great cost. 
though a poorer quality for limited 
uses could be obtained from Mexico. 
Tar and pitch were also brought from 
Mexico. 

Hemp for cordage was grown in 
Chile, cotton for canvas in Peru, and 
tallow was obtained from cattle 
raised locally or imported from 
Chile. Underwater caulking was 
made of fiber from coconut husks: 
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above the water line hemp was used. 
Pulleys and deadeyes were made of 
local wood. The records frequently 
refer to iron nails and bolts, but no 
mention is made of wood treenails 
and presumably they were not used. 
Both slave and free labor was used 
in the shipyards. Some of the ships 
were of good size for that period, in- 
cluding galleons of 850 tons and war- 
ships of 60 guns. 

Apparently these boats were sturd- 
ily constructed of durable materials. 
as many were in service a half cen- 
tury or more. One, the Christo Viego, 
built in 1650, is reported to have 
been in perfect condition when lost 
“by accident” in 1736. It would also 
appear that damage from marine 
borers was less common than today. 

Guayaquil continued to be an im- 
portant shipbuilding center until steel 
displaced wood in ocean-going ves- 
sels. Though greatly reduced, the in- 
dustry has continued to serve local 
demands for coastal and river boats 
of from 70 to 200 tons. . Much of the 
actual construction, however, has 
been transferred to places nearer a 
timber supply or where labor is 
cheaper, such as Posorja, Bahia de 
Caraquez and Esmeraldas. 

There has been little incentive to 
build railroads and highways in the 
coastal zone and along the valley of 
the Guayas River and its tributaries, 
since so large a portion of the area 
can be reached and served by boats. 
Water transportation, though slow, 
is economical, and the weather is 
mild, violent storms being almost un- 
known. 

As Guayaquil is the chief port of 
Ecuador and most of the exports and 
imports clear through that city, a 
sizeable fleet of vessels is required to 
handle the coastal and river traffic. 
Many of the river launches and 
barges and a few of the larger coastal 
boats are built of steel, but the bulk 
of the traffic is still in wooden boats 
ranging from small dugouts, or 
canoas, carrying one or two tons, to 
passenger and cargo boats of 200 
tons or more. 

The passenger boats which operate 
on established runs and schedules, 
use gasoline or Diesel engines for 
power. The cargo vessels are invari- 
ably sailboats, usually cutter or 
schooner rigged and ranging from 70 
to 120 tons. Owing to light winds 
and ocean currents along the coast, 
and the tidal currents in the rivers, 
many of these sailboats are equipped 
with auxiliary power. 

One would naturally expect that 
where boats are in such general use 
the boatbuilding industry, established 





After four hundred years, coastal and river craft are still 
built the hard way—with ax, adze, saw and other hand tools 


for 400 years, would be well devel- 
oped, that timber and planking would 
be cut in sawmills, and that power 
machinery and_ labor-saving tools 
would be in use. Some small yards 
in Guayaquil do have a_ limited 
amount of power equipment. How- 
ever, most of the wooden boats are 
built on some foreshore or beach on 
a handicraft basis, the same general 
methods of obtaining raw materials 
and for working and shaping the 
parts of the vessel being employed as 
were used 400 years ago when boats 
were first built on this coast. Of 
course, nails, bolts and spikes are 
now of steel and, along with sailcloth, 


rope, rigging and ship chandlers’ 
supplies are obtained from a variety 
of sources. Too, the boats have a 
modern rig in place of one of the old 
Spanish or Mediterranean rigs of 
earlier days. 

Near the mouth of the Guayas 
River at Posorja, a sandy beach 
drops off fairly fast into deep water. 
This foreshore is considered an ex- 
cellent site for shipbuilding, and it is 
there that most of the local wooden 
boats are built. Since the soil is 
firm, the keels can be laid on blocks, 
with the boats shored up as construc- 
tion proceeds and launched sidewise 
into the bay at high tide. For repair 

























A 70-ton coaster under construction. Woods used are mainly man- 
gle, a mangrove of great size, guayacan, black laurel and amarillo 


Small cargo vessels are invariably sailboats, equipped with auxil- 
iary power. Mangle keels must be replaced in three to eight years 







































































































work, this foreshore is also preferred 
to that of the main river, where the 
soft mud offers poor support for 
boats and workmen. 

As a member of the United States 
mission investigating the forest re- 
sources of Ecuador in 1943, the writ- 
er had opportunity to observe boats 
being built by primitive methods 
used centuries ago. One, under con- 
struction at Posorja, was an auxiliary 
Diesel schooner, 7914 feet long, with 
a 241% foot beam and a 10 foot depth 
of hold, and was intended to draw 
about nine feet of water. The owner 
claimed it would carry about 200 
“pay” tons of cargo. The Diesel en- 
gine might sound like an off-key note. 
but actually it does not affect the 
method of construction except to add 
the engine foundation and a shaft 
hole through the skeg. Boats of this 
type have fixed sizes for all parts and 
are highly standardized. Generally 
they are built without plans. 

The stock of timber on hand at 
Posorja is comparatively small, 
usually limited to mangle, a species 
which, according to local opinion. 
gives best service if it is stored un- 
der water for six months after fell- 
ing. Unlike most mangroves, mangle 
grows very straight and to great 
size in the coastal salt water swamps. 
It is very heavy, strong and moder- 
ately durable. 

Men are sent into the nearby hills 
to obtain natural crooks of such “in- 
corruptible” species as guayacan, 
guachapeli and madera negra for 
stem, sternposts, frames, deck beams 
and knees. These parts are selected 
in the standing tree for their particu- 
lar use in the finished boat, crooks 
being selected that are best suited to 
each member. After felling, the parts 
are worked and shaped to rough 
dimensions to reduce weight before 
being taken from the forest. 

Other squared logs or timbers of 
amarillo and black laurel are brought 
in from more distant forests, whip- 
sawn into planking and decking, and 
stacked for air seasoning. Thin ma- 
terial for deck houses, in this case 
roble, is obtained from a sawmill if 
possible; otherwise it also is whip- 
sawn. Stringers, clamps and shelves 
are cut from mangle. Three months 
are required to assemble the material. 

The keel consists of one full-length 
piece of mangle hand squared on all 
faces with an ax and adze, and with- 
out rabbets for the garboards, extend- 
ing ahead of the stem and back of 
the rudder post like a rudder gudgeon. 
The keel is set up on substantial 
blocking and, being the most vulner- 


(Turn to page 444) 
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The American Forestry Association Presents 
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As a public contribution to postwar reconstruction and handling of the nation’s forest 
resources, The American Forestry Association on January 1, 1944, formally initiated a fact- 
finding survey of the forests and forest lands of the United States. Public-spirited citi- 
zens, along with state and private organizations concerned with better management of forest 
lands, made possible the undertaking through contributions aggregating more than $225,000. 


a ont t 


World War II, as the Directors of the Association had foreseen, exerted a profound in- 
fluence upon forest conditions throughout the world. Evidence of its effect within the United 
States are now discernible in war drains upon the nation’s wood supplies, in postwar world 
needs for wood, in increasing demands for wood throughout this country and in current 
limitations on construction and other civilian uses. These conditions emphasize with in- 
creasing sharpness the need for facts as to the condition of forest resources in relation to 
peacetime reconstruction, and postwar problems involved in conserving and developing the 
forest wealth of the nation. 


The Forest Resource Appraisal was directed to these overall questions in order that the 
American people might be informed and thereby prepared to deal intelligently with postwar 
forest questions. This was done by making a critical appraisal of forest conditions, state 
by state. A staff of men well qualified by training and experience was assigned to deter- 
mine conditions existing in different regions of the country. The project, which has involved 
two and one-half years of field work, is under the direction of John B. Woods. A five-man 
Project Committee of leaders of American forestry serve in an advisory capacity. 


The report presented herewith is a summarization of the national findings of the Ap- 
praisal which, with other data and analyses, were the basis for the proposed program for 
American forestry developed by the Association’s Forest Program Committee at its meet- 
ing in July (see August issue of American Forests). The program and the report will 
serve as a guide to the American Forest Congress called by the Association for October 9, 


10 and 11 in Washington, D. C., for the purpose of formulating a postwar program of 
national forestry. 
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REPORT 





OF THE 


FOREST RESOURCE APPRAISAL 


By JOHN B. WOODS 


Director 


FOREWORD 


Early in 1945, after the Forest. Resource Appraisal had 
been under way for a year, we were advised by the Forest 
Service that it had decided to make a reappraisal of the 
forestry situation on its own account, reviewing and bring- 
ing up to date basic inventory data and sampling forest 
management, and obtaining other related information. It 
was suggested that the two agencies might cooperate in 
securing basic data, while independent work done by each 
in gathering other information should lead to valuable com- 
parisons. 

The American Forestry Association undertook to cooper- 
ate in accordance with this invitation and had a compara- 
tively small but useful part in photo interpretation and field 
checking done by the Forest Service. At the same time, the 
Appraisal staff of AFA has made numerous independent 
checks of various Forest Service findings. In several states 
the Forest Resource Appraisal has done original photo inter- 
pretation and ground checking, and some of these findings 
have been adopted by the Forest Service. 


In presenting the following material it is desirable to ex- 
plain that area and volume data of the U. S. Forest Survey 
have been adopted in those cases where we regard them as 
more accurate than our own. We have held to our own 
figures where we feel that our results are equally good or 
better. Since practically all such findings are estimates and 
since in the matter of wood volumes it is doubtful whether 
any estimate is accurate within a range of 10 percent, it 
is considered that minor revision of figures to bring them 
into absolute agreement is undesirable. 

In general timber drain figures are Forest Service findings 
based on Census and its own regional checks. Growth fig- 
ures are also largely those arrived at by the Forest Service, 
modified in certain states, however, by our men in ac- 
cordance with their own studies. Obviously we cannot make 
specific acknowledgment of the helpful material used or 
the active assistance given by private individuals, state and 
federal officers. All have been generous in every way and The 
American Forestry Association is deeply grateful—J. B. W. 





WAR AND THE NATION’S FORESTS 


FOUR YEARS of national emergency placed upon the 
forests of America about the same burden as might have 
been felt during a similar peacetime period of strong demand 
and good prices for wood products. The forest industries 
made herculean efforts to meet abnormal war needs, but 
were hampered by growing shortages of labor. operating 
supplies and equipment replacements. 

Comparison of domestic lumber and pulpwood produc- 
tion, as reported for two consecutive four-year periods, indi- 
cates the extent to which operations were increased despite 
many difficulties: 


YEAR LUMBER OuTpuT  PULPWoop OuTPUT 
(In Board Feet) (In Cords) 
1938 : 23,400.000,000 . 7.900.000 
ee 28.800.000,000 9.686.000 
1940 .. ~ 31.200.000.000 12,307,000 
1941 . 36.600.000.000 14,177,000 
Prewar Period 120,000,000.000 14..070.000 
1942 : 36.300.000.000 14.908.000 
1943 34,300.000.000 13.581.000 
1944. 32.900.000.000 15.349.000 
1945 27.900.000.000 15.315.000 
War Period 131.400.000.000 59,153.000 
Note During the actual war years lumber consumption exceeded 


output and inventories were all but extinguished. 
Sources—Unpublished estimates by U. S. Forest Service based on 
Census data. 
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Virgin timber and big sawmills, which had easily carried 
the burden of increased lumber production during the first 
World War, had become scarce in the territory east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Western loggers labored mightily to 
keep their dependent plants in operation, aided materially 
by increased sales of federal and state timber. Throughout 
the East, existing large operations were pressed to their 
production limits, and considerable volumes of stumpage 
were released upon certain national forests. Most noticeable, 
however, was the increased output of lumber and pulpwood 
from farmers and itinerant operators working in their own 
and their neighbors’ small timber tracts. 

Prices were up and quality requirements down, making 
profitable the removal of many defective and otherwise 
inferior trees, an opportunity widely seized upon in the 
hardwood regions. On the other side of the ledger, close 
cutting frequently removed the last seed trees from stands 
previously worked over. Federal wood procurement men 
occasionally promoted “destructive” logging on private 
lands in their zeal for increased production. In the big 
woods of the West there was some back-sliding from notably 
high timber harvesting standards set by the forest industries 
in the late 1930’s. Shorthanded state forestry departments 
had difficulty maintaining their patrol and inspection services 
on effective footing. Forest Service cutting policies were 
relaxed somewhat to permit overcutting on several national 
forest units. 


Need for Timber Continues 
The war behind us, America faces a continuing need for 
timber in many forms. Lumber inventories are non-existent 
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in sawmill as well as retail yards. Civilian construction of 
all kinds is in arrears, and most industrial and manufac- 
turing users of wood have less than they need. To meet their 
1946 requirements, railroads hope to purchase 55 to 60 
million crossties. and public utilities desire 6 to 7 million 
poles. 

The U.S. Forest Service estimates that 32 billion board 
feet of lumber will be consumed here in 1946, increasing to 
37 billion in 1947, and hanging at about 40 billion board 
feet each year for the following three years. Making due 
allowance for probable other demands upon timber of saw- 
log size, these estimates suggest sawtimber consumption of 
46 billion board feet during 1946, approximately 53 billion 
board feet in 1947, and 59 to 60 billion for each of the 
following three years. Natural destructive agencies will take 
an additional four billion feet annually. 

Since it is unlikely that any considerable relief may be 
expected from imports, these yearly drains, to whatever 
extent they materialize, will bear directly upon the forests 
of the United States. 

In the past, we have been net exporters of sawn lumber 
and timber. Both Europe and Asia will need wood in 
quantities at least comparable with their gross prewar 
demands (although differently distributed as to countries). 
If and when restrictions of various kinds are cleared away, 
such demands may add three to five billion board feet of 
drain. 

Pulpwood requirements, already at 20 million cords a 
year, are expected to increase to 26 or 27 million cords and, 
in the opinion of Forest Service experts, after allowing for 
imports, this will mean a yearly drain of 19 million cords 
from American forests. Normally more than half of the 
pulpwood produced here comes from sawtimber trees. 

Such possibilities raise certain vital questions: Assuming 
that production approximates demand during the imme- 
diate postwar period, what will be the effect of such cutting 
upon present forest growing stocks and upon production 10 
or 20 years hence? What measures can be taken now or in 
the future to assure adequate supplies of wood and decent 
rewards for its producers? 

There is strong encouragement for private forestry in 
such prospects, for if demand continues, even at levels of 
the past five years, forest management is practicable upon 
all private and most public forest lands. Future wood sup- 
plies can be made secure through full use of America’s vast 
land area and tremendous tree growth potential. Yet the 
problem is far from simple; many divergent ownership in- 
terests are concerned; there is strong competition for the 
wood that grows; and in the matter of public aids and 
controls conflicting philosophies are involved. Furthermore, 
even though the future be bright at long range, the imme- 
diate postwar years must be lived through. 


THE FOREST INVENTORY 


Six times in 40 years American foresters have made 
careful objective estimates of the country’s forest resources 
(R.S. Kellogg, 1908; U. S. Department of Commerce, 1913; 
Capper Resolution Study, 1920; Copeland Resolution Study, 
1932; and Joint Congressional Committee Study, 1938). 
This present project, begun early in 1944 and carried 
through to completion, with substantial assistance from the 
U.S. Forest Service (engaged since early 1945 in its own 
reappraisal), thus becomes number six upon the list. 

Commercial forests are growing or could be grown upon 
465,094,000 acres in the United States, or about one-quarter 
of its land area. There is tree growth upon 656,374,000 
acres; the difference being accounted for by considerable 
reservations from commercial use (state and national parks, 
wilderness areas, etc.), by large, open type woods in the 
Southwest, and by alpine and other non-commercial stands. 
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Of the commercial forest area, 19 percent is in federal 
ownership or control; states, counties and municipalities 
hold 6 percent; farm woodlands amount to 30 percent, and 
industrial and other ownerships total 45 percent. 


There is standing upon this commercial forest area 
1,620,824,000,000 board feet of sawtimber, of which 80 per- 
cent is softwoods and the remainder hardwoods. However, 
72 percent of all sawtimber is situated west of the Mississippi 
River, upon 35 percent of the commercial forest land, as a 
result of nearly a century of large scale logging and saw- 
milling in the eastern states. This also accounts for the 
fact that these once cutover lands in the East today support 
70 percent of all our young timber volume. 

To put it another way, the West accounts for slightly less 
than half of our 197,962,000 acres of sawtimber stands, 
while the East has the bulk of the smaller and younger 
stands. For example, two-thirds of the 111,252,000 acres of 
pole size trees are in the East, as are three-fourths of the 
82,597,000 acres of saplings and seedlings. And of the 
73,283,000 acres of unrestocked land, five out of seven lie 
east of the Mississippi. 

The total sawtimber volume appears to compare favorably 
with the most recent previous estimate (1938) of 1,763,651,- 
000,000 board feet. For about 330 billion board feet of 
sawtimber have been removed from the forests meanwhile, 
plus 30 to 35 billion feet lost by fire, wind, insects and 
disease. Yet the difference is greater than it seems, for 
standards of classifying timber as big enough for commer- 
cial milling are steadily being lowered. Furthermore, it is 
quite likely that estimates made in 1938 were far below 
actual volumes present in a number of states where ground 
surveys had not been made prior to that time. 


Problem of the Less Favored Species 


America’s primeval forests contained many tree species, 

variously endowed with physical characteristics affecting 
their usefulness, and in certain of the timbered regions of 
the country a long standing industry problem of marketing 
less desired species still persists. In the East all softwood 
species which occur in important volume are now mer- 
chantable for one use or another. Hardwoods have been 
in great demand during the war, yet producers may soon 
face once more the problem of what to do with defective 
trees and particularly with the so-called inferior species. 
. Timber operations in the northern Rockies have long 
been subject to buyers’ preference first for white pine, then 
for ponderosa pine, with Douglasfir, larch, spruce and lodge- 
pole pine having only limited sale, even though they are - 
more plentiful. West of the Cascades, where Douglasfir 
reaches its best development, it is (next to Port Orford 
cedar) the most favored species; spruce, redcedar and 
(recently) hemlock are acceptable among the plentiful coni- 
fers, while most of the equally abundant true firs are desired 
only for pulping. Redwood operators usually ignore the 
so-called “white woods” (ponderosa pine, Douglasfir, true 
firs) which occur in mixture with redwood upon the slopes 
of their region. 

This is a challenging and serious question which foresters 
and the forest owners for whom they work will need to 
face immediately. Species assortments in today’s forests 
are-not favorable to continuation of these preferences. Fine 
trees of the most desirable species will always be saleable, 
and foresters will do well to grow them, but for the present 
the urgent need is to find outlets for the trees that are in 
the woods, including the species which customers prefer not 
to take. War’s stringencies have broken down these prefer- 
ences somewhat, and it is to be hoped that such gains can 
be held. Research in utilization and strong sales prornotion 


will help, as they did with the formerly despised western 
hemlock. 
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TABLE 4—REGIONAL SAWTIMBER SUMMARY 
(Millions of Feet B. M. Equivalent to Lumber Tally) 























Region Total Softwoods Hardwoods 
T A B L E S New England _ 58,197 33,263 24,934 
Middle Atlantic 62,045 14,017 48,028 
Central - 55,689 2,178 53,511 
Lake - 51,453 16,680 34,773 
South Atlantic 96,205 54,997 41,208 
Southeast 132,162 78,172 53,990 
TABLE 1—REGIONAL SUMMARY: LAND AREA, West Gulf : 116,983 59,207 57,776 
BY MAJOR USE CLASSES Plains - a 8,400 3,282 5,118 
(Th aA ) Northern Rocky 124,363 123,427 936 
: TUE SO ——— — = 56,868 55,952 916 
Total Forest Cropland Pasture Other acific Northwest 630,894 626,941 3,953 
Region Area Area Area Area Area California 227,565 227,565 
New England 40,451 31,092 5,180 1,321 2,858 United States , 1,620,824 1,295,681 325,143 
Middle Atlantic 87,353 44,214 27,591 6,612 8,936 NOTE: Approximately 100 billion board feet (65 percent softwoods) 
Central ___. 191,129 44,935 115,189 10,672 20,333 of the above stand is not available, because it is in under- 
Lane 122,718 55,700 47,911 5,881 13,226 sawtimber size stands. 
South Atlantic 76,362 45,216 21,523 3,360 6,263 
—— ; 162,058 96,166 44,143 5,730 16,019 
est Gulf 275,334 109,535 81,745 49,066 34,988 s 
Plains _ _ 2-2 ee tee ee el 
Northern Rocky _ 209,043 51,929 23,010 56,167 77,937 ‘ 
Southern Rocky _ 339,971 72,655 21,089 61,432 184,795 (Equivalent to Lumber Tally) 

Pacific Northwest 104,529 53,855 12,435 14,112 24,127 ——— Sa aT 
California _ 100,354 46,244 11,899 9,204 33,007 Hardwood 
A Cee Commercial Saw- 
United States 1,904,730 656,374 521,593 276,484 450,279 Forest Total Softwood timber 

Area Sawtimber Sawtimber MM 
State and Region M Acres MMBd.Ft. MMBd.Ft. Bd. Ft. 
TABLE 2—REGIONAL SUMMARY: FOREST LAND AREA, Connecticut a 1,900 1,642 258 1,384 
BY BROAD CLASSES Maine ___. 16,665 36,787 24,279 12,508 
Massachusetts __. 3,297 4,670 1,946 2,724 
(Thousand Acres) New Hampshire _ 4,722 7,610 3,424 4,186 
es ii ail al mee Rhode Island __. 447 153 22 131 
. - ar commana coo | | 3,820 7,335 3,334 4,001 
Total Commercial pomaey Valuabl Delaware — 442 1,183 519 604 
Fonuet Forest Timber ier Other Maryland —__ 2,722 bored Lie 3.351 
Regi A ¥ A : Us U New Jersey _.. 2,329 2,188 783 1,405 
Ps ate: = <<<. a  ~ 11,114 25,279 6,926 18,353 
New England _ 31,092 30,851 165 16 Pennsylvania __. 15,127 20,582 3,087 17,495 
Middle Atlantic 44,214 41,586 2,489 139 West Virginia _. 9,852 8,783 923 7,860 
Central 44,935 43,804 402 729 ©«=—s illinois _____ 3,421 9,396 48 9,348 
Lake 55,700 50,345 1,138 4217 Indiana ___. 3,302 6,175 6 6,169 
South Atlantic 45,216 43,697 546 973 lowa _. — 2,226 5,344 43 5,301 
Southeast 96,166 91,195 595 4,376 Kentucky 11,694 12,392 1,611 10,781 
West Gulf 109,535 53,073 41 56,421 Missouri 18,382 13,247 397 12,850 
Plains 4,833 4,233 115 485 Ohio — 4,779 9,135 73 9,062 
Northern Rocky 51,929 27,919 2,811 21,199 Michigan ..._——_17,380 24,883 8,410 = 16,473 
Southern Rocky 72,655 15,782 1,883 54,990 Minnesota .__._—_16,700 11,590 4,940 6,650 
Pacific Northwest 53,855 46,204 1,504 6,147 ~ Wisconsin 16,265 14,980 3,330 = 11,650 
California 46.244 16,405 709 29,130 North Carolina 18,537 41,121 25,245 15,876 
a. 7 a = =e os South Carolina _ 10,783 29,764 17,750 12,014 
United States 656,374 165,094 12,398 178,882 Virginia _ =m 14,377 25,320 12,002 13,318 
Alabama - ; 18,800 32,287 21,210 11,078 
Florida _ : 19,449 17,308 aoe pond 
i 3 4 
TABLE 3—REGIONAL SUMMARY: OWNERSHIP OF Seeesi - oe eas bee 18861 
COMMERCIAL FOREST LAND Tennessee ; 12,688 12,431 2,265 10,166 
(Th "or Arkansas 19,967 40,537 20,674 19,863 
_ en ______ Louisiana 16,169 42,725 16,856 25,869 
Indus- Oklahoma . : 5,887 4,415 2,943 1,472 
National Other Indian State Farm trial == Texas , 11,050 29,306 18,734 10,572 
For- Fed- For- and Wood- and — — ieee — om 
Res: , mn y , Nebraska ; ’ 
; egion ests ral ests County lands Other oy ony 470 134 20 414 
New England 822 69 666 6,477 22,817 South Dakota 1,765 3,586 2,962 624 
Middle Atlantic 1,265 197 3,613 12,001 24,510 Idaho 10,149 60,796 60,764 32 
Central 1,951 58 1 371 25,721 15,702 Mentana 14,758 52,515 52,112 403 
Lake 5,455 135 905 14,805 13,930 15,115 Wyoming 3,012 11,052 10,551 501 
South Atlantic 2,781 707 48 565 21,577 18,019 Arizona 2,815 16,270 16,270 
Southeast 3,802 2,096 10 1,224 34,387 49,676 Colorado _ 7,874 27,658 26,742 916 
West Gulf 3,460 754 403 318 13,536 34,602 Nevada 98 367 367 
Plains 948 31 250 8 2,917 79 New Mexico 3,465 8,471 8,471 
Northern Rocky 17,143 1,042 907 = 1,698 2,703 4,426 Utah 1,530 4,102 4,102 
Southern Rocky 10,765 570 1,110 380 1,498 1,459 Oregon 26,330 381,389 378,577 2,812 
Pacific Northwest 17,341 2,856 2,815 3,435 3,334 16,423 Washington 19,874 249,505 248,364 1,141 
California - 7,684 273 142 37 1,303 6966 California 16,405 227,565 = 227,565 
United States 73,417 8,788 6,591 27,120 139,384 209,794 U. S. Total 465,094 1,620,824 1,295,681 325,143 
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TABLE 6—REGIONAL SUMMARY: OWNERSHIP SAWTIMBER 
(Million Board Feet) 








TABLE 7—REGIONAL SUMMARY: CONDITION OF 
COMMERCIAL FOREST: STOCKING 


(Thousand Acres) 








State Industrial ow. Pole Seed. 
Regi Federal Bont F Fw Total timber Timber’ Sapling ling Total 
Pian se sen se ee. _— — Region Area Area Good Poor Area 
New England 2,014 842 12,214 43,127 58,197 New England 13,895 8,116 5,503 3,337 30,851 
Middle Atlantic 1,863 3,877 15,855 40,450 62,045 Middle Atlantic 14,813 12,714 8,200 5,859 41,586 
Central 1,774 659 39,243 14,013 55,689 = Central 14,646 14,610 7,473 7,075 43,804 
Lake 4,300 5,340 10,910 30,903 51,453 Lake 6,235 8,829 21,609 13,672 50,345 
South Atlantic 6,130 1,427 47,003 41,645 96,205 South Atlantic 22,668 7,594 7,918 5,517 43,697 
Southeast 6,406 386 55,196 70,174 132,162 Southeast 37,724 21,327 11,658 20,486 91,195 
West Gulf 7,856 1,170 34,727 73,230 116,983 West Gulf 28,286 12,855 6,475 5,457 53,073 
Plains 2,595 9 5,739 57 8,400 Plains 1,661 1,220 706 646 4,233 
Northern Rocky _ 78,074 10,820 5,090 30,379 124,363 Northern Rocky 11,422 9,654 5,263 1,580 27,919 
Southern Rocky 51,041 954 2,180 2,693 56,868 Southern Rocky 9,417 3,434 1,577 1,354 15,782 
Pacific Northwest 358,501 39,210 10,700 222,483 630,894 Pacific Northwest 26,298 7,501 6,155 6,250 46,204 
California 104,192 247 15,331 107,795 227,565 = California 10,897 3,398 - 60 2,050 16,405 
United States 624,746 64,941 254, 188 676,949 1,620,824 United States 197,962 111,252 82,597 73.283 465,094 
TABLE 8—REGIONAL SUMMARY: EASTERN HARDWOODS AND EASTERN SOFTWOODS, SPECIES: 
(Million Board Feet) ® 
- England Middle so q £5 South 
___ Species . ___—New | __ Atlantic _Central Lake Atlantic Southeast West Gulf Total 
Eastern Hardwoods Total - 24,934 48,028 53,511 34,773 41,208 53,990 57,776 314,220 
Oaks 2,265 19,012 28,452 5,287 12,815 20,087 20,927 108,845 
Beech, Birch and Maple 20,740 19,310 7,796 16,566 2,330 1,032 67,774 
Red Gum 626 6,667 9,964 9,083 340 
Tupelo ’ 421 6,250 7,524 6,790 20,985 
Yellow Poplar 56 1,710 2,243 4,512 3,408 1,620 13,549 
Cottonwood and Aspen 1,385 1,154 3,635 5,403 216 714 2,276 14,783 
Other Hardwoods 488 6,842 10,338 7,517 8,418 11,261 17,080 61,944 
Eastern Softwoods Total 33,263 14,017 2,178 16,680 54,997 8,172 59,207 258,514 
Southern Yellow Pine 142 4,035 1,538 53,167 73,501 59,207 191,590 
Spruce and Fir __ 20,649 2,718 3,668 40 * 27,075 
White and ys Pine 7,330 3,050 167 3,644 807 273 15,271 
Hemlock af 3,764 3,996 343 6,997 675 15,775 
Others 1,378 218 130 2,371 308 4,398 8,803 
TABLE 9—REGIONAL SUMMARY: WESTERN SOFTWOODS AND WESTERN HARDWOODS, SPECIES: 
COMMERCIAL SAWTIMBER STAND 
(Million Board Feet) 
Northern Southern Pacific 
_ ___ Species __ ee Plains Rocky ____ Rocky Northwest California _—_—‘Tootall 
Western Hardwoods Total 5,118 936 916 3,953 10,923 
Oaks _ 650 584 1,234 
Cottonwood and Aspen 2,414 936 800 377 4,527 
Red Alder __. 2,000 2,000 
Bigleaf Maple 725 725 
Others - 2,054 116 267 2,437 
Western Softwoods Total 3,282 123,427 55,952 626,941 227,565 1,037,167 
Douglasfir _ : 26,718 3,470 331,227 68,227 429,642 
Ponderosa Pine 3,275 23,912 26,865 80,198 51,547 185,797 
True Firs - 9,360 3,315 57,854 43,012 113,541 
Western Hemlock 1,352 95,855 97,207 
Spruces 7 12,492 15,361 8,020 35,880 
Lodgepole Pine __ 14,406 6,483 1,171 22,060 
Sugar Pine_____ 4,146 19,535 23,681 
Western Larch ___. 17,879 8,727 26,606 
Western White Pine 12,630 3,943 16,573 
Redwood 38,114 38,114 
Others 4,678 458 35,800 7,130 48,066 


DEFINITION AND EXPLANATION 


Such terms as sawtimber and pole-size timber have some- 
what variable meanings. In general, sawtimber trees are 
trees from which merchantable sawlogs can be made; and 
sawtimber stands are stands containing sufficient such trees 
on an average acre to justify commercial operation. These 
standards vary from region to region. Pole-size trees usu- 
ally are trees smaller than sawlog size and five inches or 
more in diameter at breast height. Pole-timber stands are 
stands in which such trees predominate and where the saw- 
timber volume is insufficient to justify commercial sawlog 


operation. Lumber tally and International log scale, used 
herein for all eastern data, are regarded as identical. In the 
West, Scribner log scale has been used and addition made 
for over-run. Seedlings and saplings are trees under pole- 
size. 

Much of the discussion is concerned only with sawtimber, 
expressed in board feet, and pole-size timber expressed 
in cords. Little use is made of cubic measure, because of 
difficulty of converting recognized commercial units (board 
feet and cords) to such an absolute and all inclusive unit. 
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There are other problems in our forests besides that of 
less desired species. In the West, the woods. private as well 
as public, are known to contain decaying veteran trees 
whose combined yearly losses to fungi offset all growth 
increases. Where fire or wind harvested old forests and 
new stands are growing up, starvation mortality claims its 
countless numbers of saplings. From these causes more than 
four billion board feet of wood is lost each year in the 
Douglasfir region. These forests should be managed so 
that the wood which grows can be utilized. Because they are 
mostly in remote mountainous country, the first step toward 
management must be to construct roads into them. In this 
government and private owners should join forces. 


Poor Stocking Keeps Growth Rate Down 

In the East, one difficulty is poor stocking: the land is 
not producing its maximum in trees because there are not 
enough stems present upon which to lay new wood. Another 
is the presence of defective and otherwise low grade hard- 
woods occupying space under ground and above which 
might be more profitably utilized by greater numbers of 
younger trees of desired species. 

The unrestocked areas, particularly in the eastern and 
southern states, represent a shocking economic waste. On 
much of this 73 million acres, planting is needed to secure 
prompt regeneration. Several million acres of plantations 
now growing begin to give.indication of the practicability 
of creating timber wealth in this way. In most. states 
farmers are offered planting stock at low cost. Various 
farm benefit programs are worrying at the fringes of this 
great problem. Yet the aggregate effort should be increased 
tenfold. 

Altogether, the vast forest domain of America is like a fine 
machine that is idling. The challenge to foresters and owners 
is to put it to work. Nearly 40 percent of merchantable saw- 
timber volume is in federal control, while only five percent 
belongs to states and smaller subdivisions. Fifteen percent 
is in farm woodlands and 40 percent remains in industrial 
and other private ownership, including a great number of 
small holdings. It is evident that farm woodlots and forest 
industry timber tracts have borne by far the greater part of 
the commodity drain. Because more than 90 percent of all 
production comes from such sources, there continues to be 
heavy and steady reduction of these stands. 

To supply future needs most of the non-operative holdings 
and particularly the non-productive public forests must come 
into production. It is to be hoped that management will 
be such as to utilize them fully without abusing them. 


FOREST DRAIN VERSUS FOREST GROWTH 


While, during the war years as in peacetime, lumber 
was the chief product of our forests, there were other drains 
of sawtimber-size material. Shingles, veneers, poles and 
piling, cooperage and hewn crossties were among the more 
important. Considerable volumes of sawtimber were burned 
as fuel. Probably half of all pulpwood produced came 
from trees large enough to be made into lumber. Altogether, 
it is estimated that 49.7 billion board feet of such material 
was taken from American timber stands for use in 1944, 
while no less than 4.2 billion feet were destroyed by fire, 
insects, disease and wind. 

At the same time, there was heavy cutting in the nation’s 
pole timber stands. Pulpwood, mine timbers, fence posts, 
small stock for various specialty uses, fuelwood; whether 
marketed in linear feet, pieces, tons or cubic measure, such 
material added up to an estimated drain of 31,732,670 cords. 
In this size class there were losses to natural destructive 
agencies of 8.876.512 cords (U.S.F.S. Re-appraisal) . 

While 1944 production for use was less than that in any 
of the three previous years, it exceeded 1945 output and co- 
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incides with the Forest Service estimate of prospective 1946 
cut. Adding estimated current yearly losses, there is pro- 
duced a convenient index of current drain, in the light of 
which to study the nation’s timber supply position. Speci- 
fically, these totals are 53.9 billion board feet of sawtimber 
and 40,609,182 cords of pole timber per year. 

In former times strong demand for products of the forest 
stimulated production until output eventually exceeded the 
absorptive capacity of markets. This came about through 
addition of extra work shifts in lumber plants and by the 
building of new conversion facilities—-such increased pro- 
duction being supported by virgin timber stands. While 
lumbermen suffered most acutely from such “feast and 
famine” cycles. other forest industries were also noticeably 
affected. 


Increased Production Must Come from Growth 

Today the situation is changed. Outside the public forests 
there are relatively few opportunities for immediate expan- 
sion of timber conversion operations. In private holdings of 
the far West, new developments may keep pace with shut- 
downs caused by stumpage exhaustion; elsewhere they can- 
not. Actually, except for limited opening up of federal and 
state reserves to new operations, future increases of produc- 
tion must come from growth! Here is a real challenge to 
public foresters and private forest owners. It may also be 
a preventive of “feasts and famines.” 

Already, in many parts of the United States, the major 
portion of wood output must come from stands which have 
been logged over in the past. Such cutting may be taken 
from current growth increment, or it may represent reduc- 
tion of growing stocks. Since reduction of growing stocks 
also means reduction of annual growth, the relationship 
between actual growth and drain is of vital importance. 

In general, the Forest Resource Appraisal has accepted 
estimates of the U. S. Forest Service both as to drain and 
yearly increment. In a few states, however, growth estimates 
have been revised upward. While overall or nationwide 
totals are in close agreement with those of the Forest 
Service, it is desirable to state the opinion that these 
estimates are conservative, even under present standards of 
management. As management improves they must be re- 
vised upward. 

. America’s forests, as they are managed today, put on each 
year by growth an estimated total of 36 billion board feet 
of sawtimber and 66 million cords of wood of pole size. 
Usually, this annual increment is greatest where cutting 
is heaviest, thus emphasizing the fact that forests respond 
to management even when it is ruthless. The northern 
regions contribute nearly 24 percent of sawtimber growth, 
while claiming 27 percent of the forest area and 1414 per- 
cent of sawtimber volume. The South, with 40 percent of 
the area and 21 percent of volume, contributes 55 percent. 
The western regions possess nearly 6514 percent of the na- 
tion’s sawtimber, upon 23 percent of the forest land, and 
contribute yearly less than 20 percent of the national growth 
increment. 


Given Management, Growth and Drain Can Rise Together 
While for the country as a whole, the yearly growth of 
wood of less than sawtimber size appears to be considerably 
in excess of drain, there is overcutting in certain localities. 
due to buying competition and disregard for silvicultural 
practices. Demand for wood in small sizes certainly stimu- 
lates tree growing, yet the uninstructed owner’s recourse 
to clear-cutting rather than judicious thinning tends to 
reduce long range realization in both volume and quality. 
An excess of sawtimber drain over growth, amounting 
for the country as a whole to a ratio of 3:2, if continued 
threatens to result in shortages that will seriously affect the 
national economy and bring disaster to certain regions. 
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It is assumed that yearly production must decline as growing 
stocks are reduced, even though one cannot predict with 
certainty the extent to which such reductions of timber 
stand will affect sawtimber production. Too many factors 
enter the equation. 

Currently the relationship of sawtimber output to volume 
of sawtimber stand varies from .8 percent in the southern 
Rocky Mountain region to 8.9 percent in the Southeast. In 
the far western regions, drain exceeds growth because of 
so much unmanaged primeval forest. In the Great Plains. 
Central and Middle Atlantic areas, growth currently is 
more than sawtimber drain, while in New England, the Lake 
States and the three southern regions, drain exceeds current 
growth. At least rudimentary management is being applied 
in these areas and production is affected by timber accessi- 
bility, conversion facilities, market demands and prices, and 
owner attitudes. 

There are indications that such sawtimber drains, unmodi- 
fied as to origins and in the absence of strong remedial action 
(such as is proposed farther along in this report), can go 
on for three or four years without marked volume reduc- 
tion. The most noticeable effects will be progressive deteri- 
oration of quality of the products, and impoverishment of 
timber stands. Thereafter, production will decline in all 
regions, although with varying rapidity. 

Yet it is possible, by introducing intensive management 
and utilization, and redistributing the production load, to 
sustain such an output of wood suitable for the various in- 
dustrial uses, without further damage to growing stocks. It 
would even be possible within a few years safely to increase 
the annual cut. 


PRODUCTION ORIGINS AND INFLUENCES 


War demands made imperative an increase in the propor- 
tional use of hardwoods. In 1944, softwoods made up 76 
percent of lumber production, while hardwoods amounted 
to 24 percent. Hewn ties were divided evenly between the 
two. In utilization of pulpwood, by reason of technological 
advances, the percentage of hardwood rose steadily and now 
stands at about 15. While poles and piling continued to run 
almost entirely to treated softwoods, veneer logs were evenly 
divided. It is interesting to note that hardwoods are making 
their greatest gains in the pole-size material. 

The geographical pattern of production still shows the in- 
fluence of virgin timber stands, although to no such extent 
as was the case two decades ago. As Lake States and 
southern mills cut out, following the first World War, lum- 
bering’s center of gravity shifted westward, and an ensuing 
depression which well nigh extinguished demand, cloaked 
the enigma of stumpage supplies east of the Great Plains, 
while the forests of these regions quietly put on wood. 

In 1944, the East was able to furnish 55 percent of the 
lumber cut, 40 percent coming from the 12 pine-producing 
states of the South. Yet, surprisingly, the Great Lakes, cen- 
tral and northeastern states produced 15 percent of the 
total cut, including nearly half of the hardwood. The Pacific 
Northwest continued to lead all western regions, with 30 
percent of the total, while California showed an enterprising 
seven percent. 

Early pulp manufacturers settled in all the northern 
regions where there was timber suited to their needs. And 
most of them remained, supplementing their own stumpage 
with locally bought wood and imports. When the tremen- 
dous kraft expansion came, the industry moved into the 
South where yellow pine grew rapidly. Forty-five percent of 
all present production comes from the 12 southern states. 
The Pacific Northwest is next, with 26 percent; the Lake 
States and New England are about on a level, with 12 percent 
each; the Middle Atlantic states produce four percent, and 
other regions contribute negligible amounts. 
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Round Products Can Help Forestry 


Mining timber production is important in the great 
eastern coal regions and locally wherever there are deep 
mines. Props and lumber add up to possibly one percent of 
total consumption of sawtimber-size material. A much 
larger drain upon stands of pole size constitutes a present 
threat to future growth, which might be converted into a 
boon through selection of material cut so as to improve 
stands for future production of high grade sawtimber. Coal 
and other mining companies, already worried about short- 
ages of such materials, would do well to increase quickly 
their employment of foresters to manage their extensive 
woodlands. 

Fuelwood and fence posts are produced locally in every 
region, with some inter-regional movement of the latter. 
Desired improvements are: less use of high grade and large- 
size timber for fuel, through greater reliance upon large 
and small cull trees and woods and plant offal; expanded 
planting of species suitable for fence posts in farm woodlots 
everywhere. Incidentally, it should be noted that southern 
producers of treated materials market considerable numbers 
of pine (treated) fence posts, an additional outlet for thin- 
nings from pine plantations and other young stands. 


Conversion Facilities Are Unevenly Distributed 


Most other commodities are produced widely over all the 
regions that bear suitable timber species. In some areas, lack 
of conversion plants prevents disposal of timber for desirable 
uses. Lumber and pole production might be greater in the 
Rocky Mountain regions if there were more sawmills and 
treating plants. There are places (Colorado and Utah, for 
example) where federal forests are stagnated and insect or 
disease ridden because conditions appear unfavorable for 
immediate operations. In such localities, the Forest Service 
might properly promote new industries by offering favorable 
long-term contracts and attractive stumpage price con- 
ditions. 

On the other hand, there are localities so well supplied 
with plants that intense competition for timber results in 
overcutting. Many woodenware plants are competing for 
hardwood in parts of New England, while in certain southern 
states several pulp mills are drawing heavily upon the same 
producing territory. 

The pattern being a patchwork, one asks whether the re- 
sult is good or bad and what might be done to provide 
markets where there are none, and avoid destruction of 
growing stocks by reason of overconcentration of wood- 
using plants. Several possibilities appear. State forestry 
agencies, assisted by industry groups and, where desirable, 
by federal foresters, might profitably study the relationship 
between supply of wood and conversion facilities throughout 
their states. Where possibilities for new plants actually 
exist it usually is comparatively easy to arouse interest 
among manufacturers. 

It may be that the problem of over-development can be 
dealt with effectively by limiting the number and kind of 
conversion plants. Invasion of territory by foreign (out of 
state) concerns often destroys the timber supply of long 
established local plants. The principle of licensing certain 
types of business firms is firmly established in many states 
and might be extended to apply to wood conversion facilities, 
if local public opinion were aroused to support such a step. 
State forestry agencies might be charged with the task of 
fitting plant facilities to wood supplies. 


Marketing Is a Serious Problem 

Many forest owners—farmers and townspeople with 
woodland investments—are unacquainted with forest opera- 
tions and particularly dislike the chore of selling logs or 
wood except on the stump. Such people frequently grasp 
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at chances to sell timber on “lump sum” basis to sawmill 
operators or logging jobbers, without exercising proper 
control over cutting. Also they frequently fail to get as 
much return as the stumpage is worth. Cooperative market- 
ing, where soundly organized, has helped such owners. 
State or federal assistance is offered in many states without 
the necessity of joining a “cooperative.” 

Highly significant in the overall lumber production pic- 
ture are two outstanding developments: The establishment 
of permanent large producing units, in parts of the South 
and in the West; and the increase in number and efficiency 
of small sawmills, frequently associated with concentration 
yards and remanufacturing plants. 

Presumably, when the present serious shortages shall 
have been overcome, there will be increasing buyer insistence 
upon quality. As to price, already economists point to an 
average lumber price index far out of line with steel and 
cement. Such a situation invites criticism of the industry, 
even though it is commonly alleged that during the war 
inept handling of price controls forced Army and Navy 
purchasing authorities to a general scrambling of grades, 
which now appears to defy correction by government order. 
The view will not be found expressed in this report that 
lumber or other wood products will long enjoy a market ob- 
livious of grade or competing substitutes. Yet the prospect 
for continuing profitable production of wood appears 
brighter than ever before. 


STATUS OF FOREST MANAGEMENT 


Federal forestry, managing 40 percent of the nation’s 
sawtimber stand, contributed in 1945 about 4.4 billion board 
feet of sawtimber to the nation’s production, or about nine 
percent of the total commercial cut. And it should be 
pointed out that 476,916,000 board feet of this total volume 
was taken from Indian forests, which in reality are private 
lands, albeit administered by the federal government. 


A special service of the General Land Office manages a 
large tract of revested grant lands in western Oregon. 
Annual cut stands at 482,000,000 board feet (1945), a 
figure slightly under the estimated sustained yield. Actually, 
it is considerably less than what these forests might produce 
under more intensive care. Cutting on other public domain 
amounted to 12,625,000 board feet of sawtimber. A few 
million board feet were removed from military and flood 
control reservations. 


The Forest Service, harvesting timber from the national 
forests at an average annual rate of 46 board feet per acre of 
commercial forest drain, can scarcely claim high productivity 
from such stands. In the beginning, much federal timber 
was inaccessible, private timber was plentiful and more eas- 
ily reached, so Uncle Sam was protector and conservator 
rather than exponent of intensive management. After 41 
years, such witholding policies, long viewed with favor by 
highly competitive private industry, are not easily discarded. 
Yet the present country-wide wood shortage makes it impera- 
tive that additional national forest production be developed 
immediately, particularly in the primeval stands. 

In all management categories, present federal cut is less 
than estimated sustained yield capacity. The national forests 
as now operated are deemed capable of producing 5.3 billion 
board feet of sawtimber a year. The 1945 cut was 3.4 billion. 
Oregon and California revested grant lands are rated at 607 
million board feet annually. The 1945 cut was 482 million. 
No rating is available for public domain and other lands; 
however, it is well known that current harvest is but a frac- 
tion of possible yield, which may be guessed at 200 million 
board feet. The estimated allowable cut from Indian forests 
is reported at 487 million board feet a year; the actual 
cut amounted to 477 million. Against this aggregate total 
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of 6.59 billion board feet, there was an actual cut in 1945 
of 4.37 billion. 


State Forestry Has Many Opportunities 

Although state, county and municipal forests contain four 
percent of all sawtimber, their 1945 contribution was less 
than one-half of one percent of national production. Some 
of these forests are being overcut, a few are under intensive 
management, yet the greater portion of such holdings, newly 
acquired and characterized by young stands, are simply 
waiting. 

Aside from forest protection and regulation, which are 
discussed elsewhere, state forestry’s chief contributions to 
national progress are in the encouragement of planting upon 
private and state lands and in furnishing technical assistance 
to small landowners in managing and harvesting their 
timber. 

Of 740 technical foresters employed in 1945 to provide 
education, information and technical assistance for farmers 
and owners of other small forest properties, about half were 
under direct supervision of state foresters. At the same time, 
state foresters exercised more or less control over 156 pro- 
ject foresters employed under the Norris-Doxey Act and 74 
Extension Service men. The results of such work among 
small forest owners are so striking as to suggest the desira- 
bility of increasing it manyfold. 

Less commonly attempted, yet highly useful, are services 
of liaison between wood producers and conversion plants, 
particularly small sawmills, to convince operators of such 
plants of the economic soundness of manufacturing logs 
selected for cutting according to forestry standards. 


Industrial Forestry Has Forged Ahead 


The forest industries have made notable progress in a 
decade toward understanding the commercial possibilities 
of careful cutting to extend operating life within the limits 
of liquidation enterprise, and of sustained yield as a basis 
for permanent production. Recent legislation which has 
opened wide possibilities of combining private and public 
forests for long time operations has been a powerful stimulus 
to such thinking, particularly in the West. 

Twenty years ago no more than a score of companies 
engaged in either pulp-paper manufacture or lumber produc- 
tion actually planned for permanent operation through the 
practice of forestry. The combined acreage owned by all 
such concerns fell short of two million acres. 

At present, probably one-tenth of all lands owned by 
forest industry units is being managed for continuous wood 
production, while nearly twice as much more is held by 
owners who maintain high standards of careful cutting. 
Thus, it is estimated that 28 million acres is in ownerships 
which observe fairly good cutting practices, while owners of 
50 million acres (some of it already partially or wholly de- 
nuded) expect to cut out and get out. 

Forest industry in general supports the regulatory legis- 
lation enacted in 15 states. Increasingly, industrial owners 
are reacting favorably to the facts about forestry as a busi- 
ness. Yet there is a very large terra incognita owned by 
many small investors not directly connected with forest in- 
dustries. Nearly a million such owners hold more than 100 
million acres in tracts of less than 5,000 each, mostly in 
tracts of 100 acres or less. 

Many such owners regard their holdings as savings banks, 
to be left alone until needed and then drawn upon as expe- 
ditiously as possible. From the forester’s viewpoint such 
management falls far short of producing best growth or 
maximum ultimate value realization. 


Woodlands Often Are Savings Banks 


Acreage and stand considered, farm woodlots have made 
a highly commendable contribution to national wood pro- 
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duction, now estimated by various agencies at one-third of 
the cut from 15 percent of the saw-timber volume. There 
is a correlation between farming and woodlot management; 
successful farmers usually own thrifty woods, while those 
who frequently need money keep their forests impoverished. 
Unfortunately, close cutting and widespread ignorance of 
forest management have left much of the country’s farm 
woods with scanty growing stocks. 

Like the investor group of small forest owners, farmers 
who own woodlands are rarely conversant with sound fores- 
try principles. They require assistance in selection of trees 
to harvest; often they need help in finding markets. Be- 
cause their timber crops mature at intervals of several years, 
the most satisfactory aid is that which can be supplied by 
commercially conducted central agencies, as needed. 

On the record, far more usable wood has been produced 
under private forest management than under public. This 
is understandable, since most cutting during the past 150 
years has been on private lands. However, the harvest has 
been largely the result of ruthless liquidation, the taking of 
whatever wood was saleable, leaving to nature the task of 
restocking. Of intensive forestry such as has been known 
in Europe for almost as long, there has been little until 
within the last two decades. Conditions now favor such 
forestry in many parts of the United States, and challenge 
public and private foresters alike to increase yields and 
quality through growth and fullest utilization. 


POTENTIAL WOOD PRODUCTION 


The national yearly yield of forest products can be greatly 
enlarged if good management is put to work in all our com- 
mercial woods. If this is not done we shall have progressive- 
ly declining outputs and poorer products. Good manage- 
ment means obtaining all the wood possible by growth and 
using all that is usable of what grows. In densely populated 
European countries, all portions of trees, including smaller 
branches. can be utilized. In some parts of the United 
States, very close utilization is practicable; in others, only 
relatively high grade logs can be profitably marketed. 

Traditionally, American forests have been harvested in 
two ways—by selection and by clear-cutting. Usually, selec- 
tion has been of the type commonly called “high-grading”— 
taking the finest trees of most desirable species, a method 
which promotes growth among the groups of rejects, but 
leaves progressively poorer trees to grow. Clear-cutting 
removes everything at one operation, oblivious of the 
presence in the stand of immature and over-ripe individuals. 


Both methods are objectionable to the silviculturist, for 
he recognizes the forest as a place where young trees com- 
pete for the wherewithal to grow and veterans occupy valu- 
able room while dying. He classifies the trees in any stand, 
young or old, as (1) capable of further growth, (2) suitable 
for storage for some time without loss, and (3) subject to 
early decline or decay. Naturally, he seeks to obtain all 
possible growth among trees of valuable species and type. 
Equally compelling is his desire to harvest decadent trees 
as soon as they can be identified, since failure to do so means 
loss of wood which they have produced. 


Cuttings on considerable areas, both private and public, 
now take such principles into account, pointing the way to 
highly productive forestry. But in most forests, public as 
well as private, technical skill is still subordinated to ex- 
pediency. High-grading persists; preferred species— 
particularly the widely useful conifers—are permitted to 
lose out to the more aggressive and usually less desirable 
broadleaves. Clear-cutting often is practiced in pole stands 
for production of bulk wood, thus forestalling maximum 
growth and future yields of high grade poles, piling, sawlogs 
and “peelers.” In the older stands where clear-cutting is 
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practiced, losses of decadent elements continue until the 
growing and nongrowing trees are finally removed to- 
gether. 


Nationwide Management the Objective 


Knowing the present condition of forests in all parts of 
the United States, their present volumes and thé rates at 
which they are growing, it is possible to estimate the yields 
of sawtimber, which might be taken under management 
that would (1) restore deteriorated growing stocks to full 
productivity, and (2) remove decadent elements from prim- 
eval and untended stands. Obviously, such cutting would 
deal lightly, albeit selectively with eastern woods while 
leaning more heavily upon the stagnated western stands. 
There should be no discrimination based upon ownership 
or the objective of holding commercial timber untouched 
against some hypothetical future day of need. 


The day of need is here, and all forests suitable for com- 


mercial management should be put to work. The table fol- 
lowing shows what might be produced from them: 


IMPROVEMENT NATIONAL 
HARVEST and YEARLY 
CutTTING THINNING Cut 


OwNeERSHIP 


Cass In Millions of Board Feet 
Private Forests 16,964 12,727 29,691 
Public Forests 5,862 8,460 14,322 
Total Yield 22,826 21,187 44,013 
These volumes represent sawtimber only. From 81.6 


million cubic feet (estimated by U. S. Forest Service) of 
growing trees smaller than sawtimber, might come through 
regular thinnings 10 to 20 million cords of pulpwood and 
similar round material each year. These two classes of pro- 
duction add up to about as much wood as America expects 
to use annually. Yet, within a decade of such management, 
sawtimber production would increase considerably through 
increased growth upon a constantly expanding forest 
acreage. 


Cooperation of All Agencies the Means 


It is clear, of course, that such management involves 
many local changes in operating methods and in utilization. 
Forest areas now untouched must be opened up with roads. 
Conversion facilities will be required in undeveloped re- 
gions. There must be planning for production 7 cae 
shapes and sizes of wood from each operating unit. Users 
of round wood must accept even greater volumes of material 
in smaller sizes, from a much larger aggregate territory. 
And sawmill operators must use the larger material most 
profitable for them to manufacture. 


Such a development will be facilitated by new and 
specially useful machines which reduce the costs of felling, 
sorting, barking and loading logs and cordwood near the 
point of cutting. Given adequate technical assistance for 
small woodland owners and small forest industry operators, 
much improvement will come of itself. However, the larger 
operators should lead the way in bringing about such in- 
tegrated and intensive management. Federal foresters, man- 
aging national forests and other public lands; state foresters, 
and two to three hundred of the leading lumber and pulp 
producers, if they will work together toward such a definite 
objective, can revolutionize American forestry in a decade. 

By reason of a shift from the overworked eastern stands, 
production would be evenly divided between East and West. 
Comparison of estimated yield under such management, 
with the regional origins of 1944 cut, shows this: 
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REGION TimBerR Cut 1944 SUGGESTED YIELD 
(Sawtimber, Billions of Board Feet) 

New England 1.9 BS 
Middle Atlantic Za iS 
Central au 1.1 
Lake States 19 1.3 
South Atlantic 5.5 3.8 
Southeast 10.7 6.7 
West Gulf 6.4 iw 4 
Great Plains a a 
Total East 30.8 212 
Northern Rocky Mountain | Ys ae 
Southern Rocky Mountain 1.1 
Pacific Northwest 14.0 13.6 
California 2.6 5.4 
Total West 18.7 22.8 
U. S. Total 49.5 14.0 


Nothing has been said of relationships between softwoods 
and hardwoods. Actually, today, softwoods compose 68 
percent of the total volume of growing wood, while hard- 
woods make up the balance. In sawtimber, the softwoods 
amount to 80 percent. Utilization over the past two decades 
shows softwood leading by a ratio of 60:40, suggesting that 
future managed forests should produce no unsaleable sur- 
plus of hardwoods. Presumably a more difficult problem 
will be that of overcoming customer preferences for certain 
species in both categories. 


PROTECTION OF THE FOREST RESOURCE 


It is common knowledge that our forefathers in America 
were careless with fire. So long as land was relatively cheap 
and forests covered considerable portions of it, few settlers 
worried about recurring seasonal burns. Yet eventually, 
certain people began to regard fires with disfavor, usually 
because their own property or activities were threatened or 
interfered with. Unfortunately for the nation’s fire record. 
the numbers of people conscious of the damage caused by 
this enemy of the woods. and determined to keep it under 
control, have rarely been large or powerful enough to be 
fully effective. 

While forest fires have been with us always, co-ordinated 
public efforts to suppress them date from the early years of 
this century. The Weeks Law of 1911, provided authority 
for federal aid to state and private agencies. Such coopera- 
tion was greatly expanded under the Clarke-McNary Act 
of 1924. In the last 10 years at least $113,000,000 has been 
expended by the states and by private owners, including 
$26,000,000 furnished by Uncle Sam. Nevertheless, 127 
million acres of privately owned woodland still lie outside 
the scope of regular patrol. Of 30 million forest acres 
burned over in 1944, nine-tenths was in such zones. 

Federal cooperation now amounts to $8,300,000 each year 
and soon will reach a limit of $9,000,000. Yet it is now 
estimated that the cost of protecting 428,590,000 acres of 
state and private lands (including many non-commercial 
areas) is $31,249,000 each year. Protection, usually under 
direct control of state forestry agencies, varies in effective- 
ness from state to state, suffering chiefly from local apathy 
and from being spread too thin. 


Fire Protection Must Be Locally Demanded 


To succeed, protection must be tied to forest ownership 
or to a use interest akin to ownership. To create conditions 
favorable for timber growing, state agencies and forest 
owners must join forces to intensify prevention measures 
as well as suppression facilities. Forty years’ experience 
shows that local interest is essential, and that protection is 
most effective when locally organized and operated. Even 
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nationwide publicity programs are relatively ineffectual un- 
less synchronized with aggressive local action. 

The so-called “Keep Green” campaigns in several states 
have accomplished notable results in reducing fire incidence, 
while actively carried on. But people’s memories are short 
and must be jogged anew during each recurring fire season. 

The U. S. Forest Service estimates annual losses from the 
several natural enemies of forests as follows: 


SAWTIMBER Poe TIMBER 


DestructIVE AGents (Ina Board Feet) (In Cords) 
Fire 859,254,000 3.836.922 
Insects and Disease 1,936,884,000 3,394,902 
Windthrow 1,438,805,000 1,644,688 
Total 1,234,943.000 8,876,512 


Next to fire, and normally ahead of windthrow as enemies 
of the forest, are the often associated tree destroyers, disease 
and insects. Actually, in terms of commercially useful tim- 
ber, these two groups of killers are more destructive than 
fire. 

Among the more threatening disease epidemics recently 
reported are: blights affecting beech and yellow birch in the 
Northeast, the Dutch elm disease in the northern Atlantic 
seaboard area, and the long established white pine blister 
rust, which extends across the northern states, wherever 
there is white pine, and into sugar pine stands of California. 
Mature ponderosa pine stands in the southern Rockies are 
being decimated by limb rust. 

There Are Many Epidemics Today 

Hemlock loopers and tip moths are active in the Pacific 
Northwest. Western pine beetles are still doing considerable 
damage wherever ponderosa stands are unmanaged in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington—also in the southern 
Rockies. Mountain pine beetles are destructive in western 
lodgepole pine stands, and the spruce bark beetle in recent 
years has killed several billions of feet of sawtimber in Colo- 
rado. Southern pine beetles are always at work in the young 
pine stands of the South. The spruce budworm now threat- 
ens to return in force to the pulpwood stands of northern 
New England, while gypsy and browntail moths still call for 
yearly control operations in the Northeast. Birch borers also 
are busy there. 

Indicated federal appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1947, are as follows: 

For insect investigations by the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, $409,900; for research in forest dis- 
eases by the Bureau of Plant Industry, $371,500; for white 
pine blister rust control $6,000,000 (control work in 
national forests and other federal areas and cooperation 
on private and state lands under the Lea Act); for research 
in Dutch elm disease, and limited control, $285,500; for 
gypsy and browntail moth control operations, $404,800. 

A few states have enacted laws for dealing with tree dis- 
ease and insect epidemics; some provide large sums yearly 
for control. Altogether more money is raised locally for 
such campaigns than is provided by the Congress, but there 
is no uniform pattern either for control operations or for 
sharing costs. In general, it is easier to secure local support 
for control where populations are dense and where the 
threatened forests have high use values. Primeval stands 
suffer enormous damage about which little can be done 
unless and until they are opened up to intensive manage- 
ment. 


Coordination of Effort Ils Needed 

Looking toward the future, it appears desirable to eri- 
large the scope of federal work in detection and in plan- 
ning and instituting control. Senate Bill 1863 (Second Ses- 
sion 79th Congress) would broaden the existing pattern of 
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federal aid by authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture, di- 
rectly or in cooperation with other federal agencies, states, 
organizations, or persons, to detect and appraise infesta- 
tions, to determine measures required, and to plan, organize, 
direct and carry out such control operations as he may deem 
necessary, subject only to approval of landowners or ad- 
ministrators concerned. The Secretary may require other 
parties at interest to contribute toward costs of control, or 
he may waive such requirement. The bill would authorize 
federal appropriations to implement the measure. 

While increased federal research and better organization 
of detection are needed, plus more funds and greater flexi- 
bility in their use for control, the best possible insurance 
against insect and disease losses is intensive management. 
When forests are closely managed, immature trees can be 
saved from attack, and those veterans which succumb can 
he salvaged. 

Since so many of our most destructive pests have been 
introduced from other countries, it should be regarded as 
essential that overseas lookouts and entry port inspections 
and quarantines be sharpened and aimed at tree diseases and 
forest tree destroying insects, and carried on with greater 
vigor than ever before. 


ECONOMIC FACTORS AFFECTING 
FOREST OWNERSHIP 


Justification for federal and state ownership of forests is 
not difficult to find. Often the case can be made on water- 
shed or recreational values without regard to commercial 
timber. However, in recent years tree growing has come 
to be regarded as sound business for all classes of owner- 
ship. 

Remote areas, removed from possible entry or sale to 
private interests long in advance of actual demand, are now 
found to possess important commercial values. Logged over 
lands, recaptured by counties, states, or Uncle Sam as a 
result of owners’ unwillingness to pay taxes upon what was 
regarded as unproductive property, are now in many cases 
producing saleable wood by growth. The real future prob- 
lem may well be to retard the trend toward public owner- 
ship, or to direct it in such manner that private operators 
willing to practice forestry may find suitable forest lands 
to own and manage. 

Long schooled in the tradition of cut-out-and-get-out, or 
liquidation type of timber operation, most owners have been 
slow to undertake the growing of timber. Many reasons 
have been advanced to justify lack of interest. Property 
taxes have long been paraded as an obstacle to permanent 
forest ownership. Actually, most states have enacted laws 
to alleviate or postpone taxes upon growing trees, and one 
(Washington) has a deferred tax applicable to mature 
timber. Yet, few owners take advantage of such pre- 
ferential schemes simply because taxing authorities generally 
are keeping annual levies at tolerable levels under the old 
system. At present such taxes are a barrier to forest owner- 
ship only in rare instances. 

Federal Taxes Are a Handicap 

Definite drawbacks to maintaining sustained yield opera- 
lions over several generations of owners or large stockholders 
are the federal estate and state inheritance tax laws, some 
of which are admittedly designed to break up accumulations 
of wealth. Taxes are heavy and conditions of payment dif- 
ficult. Times of payment should be extended over long 
enough periods to permit accumulating the necessary funds 
without forcing liquidation. 

For more than 15 years there has been agitation for lend- 
ing institutions capable of extending credit at low cost to 
sustain long-time forest ownership and operation. As private 
capital moves into the forest investment field, the volume 
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of credit needed to support continuous ownership and man- 
agement of the 345 million acres now in various classes of 
private holdings will exceed the sums currently available 
from private banking sources. 

Present inflation of stumpage values plays a part in the 
present enthusiasm for speculation in woodlands. Self- 
sustaining forest industries, small and large, will require 
help when the current “boom” recedes, even though the re- 
cession is slight, to cushion them against hasty liquidation. 
Farm woodland owners are reasonably well served by the 
farm credit setup, as are naval stores operators, their busi- 
ness having been classified by the Congress as agriculture. 
But the non-farm owners of forests, large and small, are 
asking, increasingly, for credit facilities tailored to their 
needs. Insurance upon growing trees is also advocated as 
a concomittant of credits for sustained yield ownership and 
management. 


Forestry Can Pay Its Way NOW 


It is being demonstrated in efficiently run woods opera- 
tions that silviculture can pay its way through increased 
current realization and by laying up higher future values. At 
the same time planting where needed, and the tending of 
young natural stands, are shown to be financially sound in 
regions where markets are well established. Such forestry 
is practiced by an increasing number of strong and far- 
sighted concerns. However, there is a much larger number 
of operators and non-operating forest owners who are easing 
into forestry by adopting rudimentary methods, in effect 
feeling their way. It is important that the facts about costs 
and prospective returns from forestry be made available to 
such beginners. 

Of especial impo.tance (and possible hazard) in the pro- 
spectus of long-time wood production, are the schemes for 
vast programs of public expenditure to rehabilitate forests 
throughout the United States. Such programs may have a 
proper place in public forestry, but they should not be used 
as levers for forcing vast areas of private land into public 
ownership, or for raising costs of forest regeneration and 
tending to the relatively high levels now characterizing 
woods and plant wages in various localities. 

Half of all commercial forests and more than three- 
fourths of all private woodlands (U.S.A.) are in owner- 
ships of less than 500 acres each. Besides 50,000 to 
100,000 operators of small sawmills and wood conversion 
plants, these owners include more than three million farmers 
and nearly a million investors. 

Successful farming knows no wage and hour restrictions. 
While the farmer employs help in the competitive market 
and abides by whatever terms he finds necessary, his own 
contribution to the farm enterprise is never-ceasing. Simi- 
larly, freewill offerings of thought and labor must be made 
in the farmer’s woodlands—and to some degree in all these 
small tracts—if the necessary cultural work of rehabilita- 
tion is to be accomplished. Whether done by the owner in 
person or through cooperative or part-time sharing of avail- 
able labor and technical skill, these tasks must be closely 
controlled as to costs, if forestry is to be firmly established, 


WHO SHOULD OWN AMERICA’S FORESTS? 


Since 1872, when President Harrison created the Yellow- 
stone Park Timberland Reserve, federal policy has inclined 
increasingly toward retention of the forested public domain 
in public ownership. By 1907, the national forest system in- 
cluded 100 million acres of such lands, mostly in the western 
states. Other reservations had been made for national 
parks. 

In 1911, the Weeks Law authorized purchase of lands for 
inclusion in national forests, and since that time the National 
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Forest Reservation Commission has added 18,208,324 acres, 
largely cutover’ timberlands. Several million acres more 
land have been acquired in trade for nearly five billion feet 
of Forest Service stumpage. 

During the depression, approximately 13 million acres of 
submarginal farm land was bought by the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration. Much of this was suitable only for growing 
trees. Military and Naval reservations were greatly increased 
during the war and included forest as well as tillage and 
pasture. 

By 1945, Uncle Sam held title to 170,292,000 of the 656.- 
374,000 acres of woodland in the United States. More per- 
tinent to this discussion, federal ownership embraced 82.- 
205,000 acres of commercial forest, out of a total of 465,- 
094,000 acres, and federal officers managed 6,591,000 acres 
of Indian forests for their actual owners. 

Most of the states have acquired parks for public use, 
and many have established state forest systems. Of state 
forests suitable for commercial timber growing there are 
estimated to be 17,902,000 acres, including more than two 
million acres of remnants of forest lands granted to them 
long ago by the Congress. Counties in many forested states 
have acquired considerable acreages of cutover land, usually 
through tax delinquency and forfeiture. Altogether, coun- 
ties, cities and towns own 9,218,000 acres of commercial 
forest. In New England there are 333 town forests; in the 
country as a whole more than 2,000 community woodlands, 
covering nearly 3,000,000 acres. 

When federal Weeks Law purchases began, there had 
been forest devastation, followed by fire, floods and erosion, 
in widely distributed localities. So, in acquiring such cut- 
over areas the government was engaging its funds and 
technical resources to cure certain ills caused by unbridled 
private enterprise and public carelessness. Long before most 
of the states were able to do so, it was tackling the job of 
rehabilitating some of the most critical deforested and fire- 
ravaged lands in eastern United States. 


Uncle Sam Bought Distressed Lands Cheaply 


The depression brought the results of land abuse into even 
sharper focus, and the federal government met this emer- 
gency with increased purchases in greatly enlarged acqui- 
sition areas. Broad social and economic objectives were de- 
clared, and because land and timber values were depressed, 
Uncle Sam obtained bargains in cutovers and not a little 
mature timber. 


During this period, counties accumulated formidable 
acreages of tax forfeited cutovers, part of which became 
state forests. In general, however, state incomes were too 
meager to permit them to compete with the federal govern- 
ment in the purchase of lands. Uncle Sam, on the other 
hand, could buy new national forests with funds obtained 
by borrowing against the future. 


Eventually the war emergency put a stop to federal spend- 
ing for such a purpose. State revenues meanwhile mounted 
to unprecedented levels, so that state forestry agencies were 
able to undertake ambitious land purchase projects. As 1946 
came in, both federal and state agencies were looking for- 
ward to acquiring forest lands at increased tempo. 

People hold various opinions regarding the desirability 
of increasing public forest ownership. At one extreme are 
those who would have government take over all forest re- 
sources; at the other are men who believe that all com- 
mercial timberland should remain in private hands. Many 
supporters of private enterprise, however, agree that there 
is little danger in state acquisition because financial limita- 
tions and easily aroused public opinion will prevent 
monopoly. Preference for state acquisition over federal rests 
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also on the assumption that states and counties can and 
will return substantial acreages of forest to private owner- 
ship when buyers will undertake to manage such lands 
satisfactorily. 

Private ownership, because of its past liquidation policy, 
provides strong arguments for its enemies, while the recent 
notable achievements of private forest management are little 
known. Public ownership of forests promises continuous 
yields of wood, yet its production record is less than im- 
pressive, and indications are that public management will 
usually remain at levels below what may be expected from 
the more efficient private owners. 

The fact that federal lands are not easily returned to pri- 
vate or even state ownership is a reason for opposing un- 
restricted federal acquisition. While in the past, private 
ownership has been slow to accept responsibility for steward- 
ship of forests, or to recognize forestry as a sound business, 
the tide has now turned. Therefore, it is held that unlim- 
ited additions to federal ownership are no longer desirable. 


Private Ownership Very Much Alive 


After 75 years of being under attack, private forest owner- 
ship is still very much alive. Commercial forest acreages 
now privately held amount to nearly 350 million acres. If 
federal foresters are successful in their plan to add 35 mil- 
lion acres to national foresters, if state foresters’ hopes are 
realized to the extent of acquiring four million acres of state 
forests, and if forfeiture of forested lands through tax delin- 
quency amounts to a million acres in five years, private 
ownership in 1951 will still possess 310 million acres of the 
most productive commercial forest lands, or about two-thirds 
of the producing area. 

Public forest acquisition may perform a useful function 
in support of private forestry, through absorption of critical 
lands whose earning power is low, as, for example, high 
watershed areas and semi-desert woodlands. Public owner- 
ship can deal adequately with recreation needs. Not the 
least service to be rendered by public forestry is demon- 
stration of conservative management methods. 

Every reasonable effort should be made to hold open the 
doors to private forestry enterprise; ownership of recaptured 
forest lands should remain fluid, where conditions are fav- 
orable for eventual movement into private hands; public 
ownership, whether state or federal, should be of a custo- 
dial nature, subject to later relinquishment. Permanent in- 
corporations in public forests should be determined only 
after thorough study by appropriate state, federal and pri- 
vate interests. 


PUBLIC AIDS FOR PRIVATE FORESTRY 


Recognizing the paramount importance of forestry to 
industrial operators, the Forest Service maintains a division 
which works with state foresters and also directly with lum- 
ber, pulp and other wood processors, to acquaint them with 
the economic aspects of forestry. Under certain circum- 
stances, it also assists owners in planning for imaproved 
management. 

Section 5 of the Clarke-McNary Act of 1924, directs the 
Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with state agencies to 
assist farm owners in establishing, improving and renew- 
ing woodlots, shelterbelts, windbreaks and other valuable 
forest growth, and in growing and renewing other useful 
timber crops. Under this provision, cooperative forest nurs- 
eries are maintained in most of the states, and from them 
farmers obtain planting stock. 

Under the Norris-Doxey Act of 1937, the U. S. Forest 
Service, cooperating either with land grant colleges or state 
forestry departments, advises farmers regarding the estab- 
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lishment, protection and management of farm forests and in 
the harvesting and marketing of the products from such 
forests. These projects are in the field of “action” pro- 
grams and as such are highly esteemed by state foresters. 
Technical foresters to the number of 156 were so employed 
in 1945. 

Cooperative marketing of forest products is being tried 
both with and without direct federal aid. Sixty-nine such 
enterprises were in operation during 1945,° twenty-one of 
them organized specifically for handling forest products. 
This method of aiding small woodland owners has advan- 
tages and serious problems, yet probably is here to stay. On 
the whole, best results are believed to be obtained through 
establishment of forest branches of existing agricultural 
cooperatives, of which there are 10,000 in the U. S. A. 


Forest Extension Is Long Established 


The Clarke-McNary Act, building upon foundations laid 
by the Smith-Lever Act of 1911, operated to give leadership 
in forestry education—as applied to small landowners—to 
the Agricultural Extension Services of the various states. It 
lodged responsibility with an extension forester, and re- 
quired him to work through county agents to reach farm 
woodland owners. Between 1923, when seven states had 
such extension foresters, and 1945, the number had grown 
to 74. Their work consists of instructing county agents and 
specialists, preparing and distributing publications, and in 
giving field demonstrations of forestry practices. 

The attitude of state foresters toward these federal aids 
is expressed by the president of their national organization 
as favoring “A service program for small timberland own- 
ership, sponsored by state forestry organizations, financed 
jointly by federal and state governments, with the Extension 
Service confined to education and demonstrations.” 

Education and action programs sometimes overlap, so 
that duplication of effort exists. However, the results of such 
work indicate the desirability of multiplying present facilities 
at least five times so that educational and technical field serv- 
ices will be available in all the 2,600 counties where forests 
are important. 

Recently, the Congressional appropriation committees and 
the Bureau of the Budget have undertaken to create some 
semblance of fiscal order by combining all appropriations 
for “Farm and other private forestry cooperation,” includ- 
ing $108,173 for the Extension Service. For the current 
fiscal year, this amounts to $771,500. This includes nothing, 
however, that is clearly directed toward improvement of the 
small forest holdings owned by others than farmers. 


Soil Improvement Programs Can Help 


Among the important federal programs designed to im- 
prove farming methods and farm land, two have application 
to farm woodlands. The Soil Conservation Service, working 
in the soil conservation districts organized under state laws, 
is indirectly assisting in enlarging forest areas, through tree 
planting upon eroding slopes and other critical non-tillable 
areas. Forestry technicians also are promoting in a limited 
way local interest in proper forest management as a means 
of keeping suitable lands wooded, upon the farms. 

The Agricultural Conservation Program (successor to 
A.A.A.) recognizes certain forestry operations as soil con- 
serving and building practices. Although approved practices 
vary from state to state, benefit payments are being made 
for tree planting and for improvement cuttings. The possi- 
bilities of aiding farm—and other small ownership—forests 
through this program are immense, and at present very 
little developed. 

Such practices as (1) fencing forest areas to control live- 
stock, (2) planting idle land, (3) conversion of poor hard- 
woods to conifer stands, or even to better hardwoods, (4) 
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pruning plantations to improve timber quality, and (5) 
protection from fire, insects, disease and livestock, should 
be included in a really comprehensive program. With $314,- 
000,000 to spend in fiscal 1947 for its field program, this 
agency should be able greatly to increase tree planting on 
farms and forest management on small holdings, without 
seeking additional funds from the Congress. 


1947 Research Funds Biggest Ever 


The Agriculture Supply bill for fiscal year ending June 30, 
1947, carries $1,395,000 for research in forest products and 
$2,380,000 for research in forest problems. Two appro- 
priations for combined research and control work on forest 
diseases and insect infestations call for $515,000 additional. 
This represents a high point in research appropriations allo- 
cated to the U. S. Forest Service, for the benefit of forest 
industries and forestry science. 

Within recent years a number of states have launched re- 
search in forest utilization or management or both. Among 
them are Washington, Oregon, Texas, Ohio, Indiana (Pur- 
due University), West Virginia and others. Lumber trade 
associations have set up several very fine research organiza- 
tions, those of Western Pine Association and Timber En- 
gineering Company (National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation) being outstanding. Several pulp-paper and lum- 
ber concerns conduct research in well-equipped and staffed 
laboratories. 

With regard to forest research, three facts are funda- 
mental: First, owing to more than 150 years experience with 
forest management in Europe, and a fair number of suc- 
cessful forestry enterprises in this country, more is already 
known about forestry than can be put into effect in the next 
50 years. Second, it is doubtful whether as many as 1,000 
out of 6,000 practicing foresters in the United States actually 
work in the woods where they control cutting methods and 
directly contribute to increasing production. Third, it will 
be difficult to muster enough technical personnel for an 
adequate program of forest owner education and technical 
assistance. 


More Foresters Are Needed in the Woods 


It is important to place as many newly trained technical 
personnel as possible directly in woods work rather than in 
swivel chairs. This requires that fields of technical work 
more concerned with office compilations than woods opera- 
tions should not be unduly expanded at the expense of get- 
ting technical men in creative control of cutting operations. 
The manifold problems of utilizing a greatly increased per- 
centage of inferior species and small trees, from forests 
subjected to light and frequent cuttings of both mature and 
surplus elements, are very intricate and important. 

Important research achievements have occurred in some 
fields of forest products. Most notable and complete in ap- 
plication is the work on kiln drying and on strength, work- 
ability, resistance to decay, methods of use, and other 
characteristics of structural and other woods. This in- 
cludes use of wood in boxes. Notable work has been done on 
pulping and reaction of various species to different 
processes. Work in wood preservation is well abreast of 
current needs. 

Research fields little covered include chemical conver- 
sion of wood and of constituents of wood such as lignin. 
Thorough investigations should be completed covering con- 
version of wood or its constituents to sugar, ethyl alcohol 
and related products. Destructive distillation should be 
thoroughly re-examined. Work on lignin chemistry should 
be well supported. The by-products of the sawmilling and 
other wood-working industries and of the pulp and paper 
industry are enormous in quantity and should, in time, pro- 
vide the foundation for large industries. 
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Wood Must Be More Closely Utilized 


Necessary cutting of inferior material in processes of for- 
est management is a potential source of enormous additional 
quantities. If processes of conversion of wood waste to ethyl 
alcohol had been in general use during the war, large 
quantities of grain could have been saved for stock feeding 
and human use. 

Special mention should be made of the need for research 
on use of wood fuel. This is the second largest use of wood 
in the country. It is characterized by antiquated burning 
equipment and laborious hand methods of preparation. 
Failure to integrate preparation of wood fuel with ex- 
traction of sawlogs and rough lumber manufacture results 
annually in use of nearly four billion feet of sawlogs for 
fuel. Concurrently woods and mill refuse is wasted in quan- 
tities far in excess of fuelwood needs. This situation should 
be corrected by research and application of the results. 


To a considerable extent, accomplishments have been 
limited in the forest products field by scattered efforts. 
Particularly in state work it seems desirable to concentrate 
on completion of a few projects rather than wander over too 
many fields superficially. Private enterprise should partici- 
pate in products research more extensively than in the past. 
Aggregate private effort has, however >cen very substantial 
in the pulp and paper and some other ‘arge unit industries. 

There is a strong tendency for research to become a busi- 
ness conducted with little regard for actual needs, but with 
an eye to promoting whatever projects have appropriation 
appeal. From time to time there should be a thorough in- 
dependent professional survey to bring activities back to 
sound requirements. 


THE PUBLIC STAKE IN MULTIPLE USE 


It is generally assumed that most federally-owned forests 
are administered for multiple use. The principal uses are: 
wood production, water supply, grazing, recreation and pro- 
duction of fish and wildlife. While production of wood 
may be regarded as the most important use upon a major 
vortion of the nation’s forests, the fact is that certain very 
Saas areas possess watershed and other values which may 
take precedence over commercial wood production. 

In parts of the West, forested watersheds provide the 
lifeblood of agriculture and other human pursuits. It is 
frequently true that the management of other lands inter- 
mingled with forests becomes of tremendous importance to 
the beneficiaries of these water supplies. Thus it is to be 
noted that the action of the 79th Congress in cutting the 
funds for operating the Grazing Service down to an in- 
operative basis offers a serious threat to future water sup- 
plies in the entire Southwest. It also threatens to undo the 
rehabilitation of grazing resources accomplished in the 
years since passage of the Taylor Grazing Act. 

The conclusions reached in the field by members of the 
Forest Resource Appraisal staff add up to a general con- 
clusion that forest management which provides reasonably 
careful logging, accompanied or promptly followed by re- 
stocking, and including protection from fire, insects and 
disease, works no appreciable reduction of watershed values 
but tends rather to increase them by converting stagnant 
forests to thrifty stands. Properly controlled grazing of cat- 
tle and sheep is likewise harmless. Management on most 
public lands, prior to the recent Taylor Grazing Act de- 
bacle, has aimed at such standards, but private lands have 
suffered from close cutting, fire and over-grazing. 


Relationships Are Being Studied 


Maintenance of streamflow in eastern industrial states is 
important. Relationships between management of water- 
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shed forests for wood production and streamflow are being 
studied by various forest experiment stations. The question 
of what should be done to assure best supplies and fullest 
use of water frequently is complicated by ownership. As a 
rule public ownership appears desirable in critical areas 
of low commercial value. 

Recreational values often have served as foundation stones 
under state forestry. It may happen that press of popular 
demand for recreational use will outweigh commercial con- 
siderations. Game cover may demand larger open areas 
than silviculture desires: when that happens the higher hu- 
man use will take privity. 

In several eastern and southern states the administration 
of fish and game laws is much bigger business than state 
forestry. While such a situation may irk the forester it re- 
flects public interest. And it may be argued that any state 
activity which directs attention to the forest and to the need 
of giving woodlands care and protection is favorable to 
forestry, and in the long run will tend to help its develop- 
ment. 

Similarly, recreation attracts public attention to a far 
greater degree than does forestry in many states. Since no 
licenses are required for simple enjoyment of the out-of- 
doors, recreationists are less easily counted. And of course it 
is well nigh impossible to make them pay for maintaining 
the sources of their enjoyment, except over the tax rolls. This. 
too, is advantageous for the state forester, providing him 
with allies in his struggle for state appropriations with 
which to protect the forests. 


Intensive Forestry Provides for Many Uses 


There need be no quarrel between forest management for 
commercial wood production on the one side and recreation, 
hunting or fishing on the other. Forests aid in maintaining 
water suitable for fish culture and pleasant surroundings in 
which to take them. The managed forest should always 
maintain a third of its area as fresh cutovers and young 
stands, and a second third as pole stands, so there should 
continue to be room for game in our woodlands. And so long 
as recreationists behave themselves in managed forests they 
will find pleasure and a welcome. 

There is a community of interest between the forester who 
manages woodlands for commercial wood production and 
the beneficiaries of other forest use. His prime considera- 
tions are that the forest be kept free from fire and that his 
operations be unhampered. Enjoying security in these mat- 
ters he gladly provides water, forage, recreation and sport 
as well as wood. Some day he may even be able to increase 
his forest income by charging for all these products instead 
of but two. 


FORESTRY BY COMPULSION 


Forest regulation is an issue much discussed during the 
past two decades, particularly with reference to the problem 
of securing application, upon privately-owned forest lands, 
of harvesting practices calculated to maintain satisfactory 
growing stocks. In its broader aspect, regulation deals with 
such collateral problems as protection of forests from fire. 
insects and tree diseases. Since it affects the actions of in 
dividuals and private corporations, there is involved the 
question of jurisdiction as between state and federal 
authority. 

In the matter of protecting forests from fire, most of the 
states have enacted laws limiting freedom of private action. 
While statutes vary widely in scope and severity among the 
states, authority to regulate has been clearly demonstrated. 
While state constitutions may have presented obstacles to 
fully adequate action, in a few cases, there appears to be little 
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justification for federal intervention with respect to fire 
protection. 

In the war upon insects and tree diseases, the federal gov- 
ernment has furnished reconnaissance and research in con- 
trol methods. Federal aid has been provided for certain 
large-scale control programs and federally imposed embar- 
gos and quarantines are common practices. Certain states 
have appropriated considerable sums for control. or have 
improved their own quarantines, or both. A few have en- 
acted laws providing for action programs with compulsory 
support by landowners in situations of extreme need. In 
general, it may be stated that serious conflicts of authority 
are not obstacles in the way of solving insect and disease 
problems. 


The Public Desires Devastation Stopped 


Since colonial days, there have been efforts by govern- 
ment to control timber harvesting—and resistance to such 
controls. Many sincere conservationists, including a con- 
siderable number of federal employees, have urged regula- 
tion of private timber harvesting. There is implied in their 
attitude a belief that federal foresters, if given authority, 
can and will put an end to destructive logging, and that an 
important step will have been taken toward nationwide forest 
rehabilitation. 

Customarily, the man in the street assumes that public 
forests are well managed. As a result of his own limited ob- 
servation and the impact of propaganda from many sources, 
this mythical average citizen believes that state stewardship 
of publicly owned forests is good, that federal management 
may be even better, and that private treatment of privately 
owned woodlands has been scandalous in the past but is now 
much improved. Like other citizens, he may strongly sup- 
port the regulation principle or oppose it. according to his 
lights. 

Actually, of course, the development of technically sound 
forest management on the public lands has been a slow 
process, impeded by public lethargy and private opposition 
without, and by lack of facilities within the state and federal 
governments. The pattern presented today is varied as to 
objectives and uneven in performance. 


Fifteen States Have Harvesting Laws 


At the end of 1945, 15 states (California, Idaho. Indiana. 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi. 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, Oregon, 
Virginia, Washington) had enacted laws intended to pro- 
mote regeneration of forests after harvesting, by various 
means. These statutes range from mandatory and strong 
to voluntary or advisory. Most of them have been in effect 
too short a time to permit of judging their usefulness. 

It is proposed by the U. S. Forest Service that there be 
enacted by the Congress a law authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to cooperate with the states in setting up satis- 
factory forest practice regulation, within a specified period. 
and to impose such regulation by federal authority where 
state action satisfactory to the Secretary is not taken. The 
intention is to encourage state action but to secure the reg- 
ulation, one way or another, within the near future. Al- 
though the Forest Service has not indicated formally what 
would be the cost of administering such a law, common 
sense teaches that it would build up rapidly to several mil- 
lions of dollars each year. 

Proponents of forest regulation—and they are many- 
agree that some action appears desirable. There is disagree- 
ment regarding the method and probable results. The con- 
clusions reached by members of the Forest Resource Ap- 
praisal staff after examination of forest conditions in many 
states and observation of the results of laws now in force, 
may be summarized as follows: 
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As the Forest Resource Appraisal Sees Regulation 


1. Public opinion is nowhere strongly in support of im- 
position of federal controls over private forest management. 
Certain groups, in certain localities, are advocating such 
controls, usually as a result of intensive propaganda by 
federal officers, chiefly members of the U. S. Forest Service. 

2. Public opinion in some states supports the idea of 

state regulation of forest harvesting, but such thought 
usually is tempered by a traditional dislike of interference 
with private enterprise. Since support is necessary if laws 
are to be enforced, after enactment, it is clear that state 
forestry agencies must exercise skill in making such laws 
work and must publicize their beneficial effects. The point 
is made that good legislation intelligently administered 
tends to improve its own environment. 
3. The present setup of federal agencies in managing 
public lands does not make for confidence in their ability 
to take over the task of regulating forest harvesting through- 
out the country. Among the unfavorable features to be 
noted are: inexperience of personnel; preoccupation with 
ideologies; centralization of authority; wasteful spending; 
jurisdictional struggles; and failure fully to utilize produc- 
tivity of forests under public management. 

4. Forest practice rules calculated to stop careless and 
wasteful harvesting on all private forest lands are every- 
where desirable. They should be regarded as essentially 
stop-loss measures, necessary for controlling the reactionary 
or recalcitrant element in each state. Licensing of all com- 
mercial logging and other timber-cutting operations under 
proper restrictions commends itself as a practical method 
of forwarding these objectives. 

5. The requirements of permanent forestry go far be- 
yond the scope of enforceable forest practice laws. To be 
successful, legislation must begin with simple provisions, 
broadly applicable. Such laws can deal superficially with 
stands as they exist at the time of cutting; they cannot 
take the place of continuing skilled management. 

6. A weakness of all legislation so far framed for the 
purpose of regulating the harvesting of forests, stems from 
the acknowledgement by lawmakers of the landowner’s right 
to clear trees away at any time in order to put the soil 
to some other use. The use of land as its owner desires is 
a traditional right in America, yet it is no more unassailable 
than many other rights which have been curtailed for the 
public good, 


ACTION AND EDUCATION 


There has been a widespread tendency to discredit the 
practices of Americans engaged in the forest industries, 
excepting only the few who were able to operate in federally 
administered timber. Private forest industry has labored 
under a double moral handicap; it has been identified with 
and indiscriminately accused of timber grabbing by culpable 
methods; and it stands convicted of a perverse indifference 
toward the practice of forestry. 

Rather than persist in declaring the present timber supply 
situation a fruit of willful industry evil-doing, it is sensible, 
and far more accurate, to acknowledge that the American 
people, wood users as well as forest owners and wood pro- 
ducers, have expended through the years only such efforts 
as have been necessary to meet their collective wood re- 
quirements. Actually, for better or worse, during the past 
one and a half centuries, they have produced nearly half 
of the world lumber output. 

A dozen years ago, the timber supply shoe really began 
to pinch—this might have happened earlier had not the de- 
pression intervened. A few of the more alert forest owners 
became convinced that forestry was economically sound and 
began to apply forestry principles in their holdings. Their 
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number has increased amazingly since, yet there still are 
many who do not practice even the most rudimentary for- 
estry. 

More than three million farmers own woodlots, yet less 
than one in ten knows how to give his woods the skillful care 
he gives his field crops. Another million non-farmer owners 
of woodlands, mostly small, appear to be even less equipped 
than the farmers to tend their forests well or harvest and 
market their trees advantageously. These people are very 
important, having it within their power, by sheer force of 
numbers, acreage and wood volume, to add tremendously 
to the sustained yield of our forestry establishment. 


Forestry Must Be Positive 


Forestry having come of age, financially, and the country 
needing wood in all sizes and shapes, today’s urgent task is 
to get intensive management into the woods. This cannot 
be accomplished simply by enacting laws requiring that it 
be done, for regulation is essentially negative—composed of 
“shall nots”—while forestry is a complex of principles ap- 
plied with skill over a term of years. An obvious alternative 
is to convince forest owners and operators that their own 
best interests will be served by doing certain things which 
are good for the forest—and then help them to do these 
proper things. 

One problem, then, is to devise ways to reach these various 
classes of owners with convincing facts about forestry in 
terms of their own properties—and to do so at the earliest 
possible moment. Second, the services of technically trained 
men — private consultants or public employees — must be 
available at reasonable cost and under trustworthy sponsor- 
ship—such as state foresters or extension services—to show 
them how to put the facts to work. Certainly, too, federal 
agencies engaged in helping improve farms and farming 
should increase their activities in support of tree growing as 
a commercial adjunct of the farm enterprise. This is par- 
ticularly urgent in the South. 

Public land administrative agencies—and their conserva- 
tion minded supporters—deserve the nation’s thanks for 
stemming the tide of land disposal and resource despoilment, 
and for holding their lines against further depredations. It 
is well, however, also to remind them that now is the time 
for public forest administration to become positive. It is 
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not enough simply to conserve timber; they must use what 
has been grown and grow more, wherever there are com- 
mercial forests in their care. By doing this they will dem- 
onstrate the soundness of the advice that for so long has 
been freely sent out by our government to other forest 
owners and managers. 


The Public Needs Information 


It may be said that Americans have done shockingly little 
about preventing fires and other natural enemies from de- 
stroying their forests, always delaying action until the 
damage has been done. Catastrophic burns and devastating 
epidemics, of which there have been and are literally 
hundreds, frequently result in local efforts to improve pro- 
tection. But there appears as yet to be no strong national 
consciousness of a need to unite for the country’s defense. 
While local action is certainly essential, something else is 
needed. 


Here is a fertile field for public information and guidance. 
Awakening ordinary citizens to the meaning of forests in 
their daily lives should serve to create favorable environ- 
ments for better forestry laws and more effective adminis- 
tration. Such agencies as the U. S. Forest Service and 
various state conservation departments are engaged already 
in such work. Certain private groups are also beginning 
public education campaigns. There should be many more, 
working along related lines and with plans and support for 
going forward so long as any substantial part of the Ameri- 
can public remains uninformed or indifferent. 

By and large, this looks like a selling job. Forest land- 
owners must be sold the desire to improve their earnings 
by practicing forestry. Technical services must be sold to 
whomever can use them, when needed. Forest industries 
must be convinced of the wisdom of using forms of wood 
best adapted to their various needs. The public must be 
acquainted with the economic and social values of forests 
and sold on the proposition that they are worth protecting 
and using properly. Public foresters should be encouraged 
to lead the way by aggressive management of the resources 
in their care. The job can be done. Americans must get 
busy, on the tremendous scale demanded by the numbers 
of people to be dealt with and the urgency of the present 
situation. 
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Hom pfuc BC Game / 


TOTAL of 2,326,000 big game animals now make 
A ts: homes in the national forests of the country, 

according to a census recently announced by the U. 
S. Forest Service. This is an increase of 27,500 animals 
over 1944 estimates. All of the 38 states in which there are 
national forests reported big game, with the exception of 
Kentucky. 

By far the most widespread clan in the big game family 
is that of the deer. Its number totaled 1,995,000 in 37 
states. The 557,000 whitetail deer reported are in national 
forests of 33 states from coast to coast. While greater in 
number, the mule deer, totaling 1,147,000, are found only 
in the forests of 12 western states and Alaska. Black deer, 
totaling 291,000, occur only in the forests along the Pacific 
Coast, Alaska included. 

Of the 160,000 elk recorded, all are found in the forests 
of the western states except for 150 counted in Arkansas and 
10 in North Carolina. Bear records show 88,300 in the na- 
tional forests—6,300 grizzlies and Alaska brown, the rest 
black bear. The grizzlies occur in the forests of Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Washington and Wyoming, while the black 
bear is found from coast to coast. 

There are 30,000 antelope, 20,000 mountain goats, 9,900 
bighorn sheep and 9,600 moose in the western national for- 
ests. 

The peccary or native American wild pig, roams in the 
forests of the Southwest, 11,000 being found in Arizona 
and 1,000 in New Mexico. Wild boar occur in widely sep- 
arated areas—200 in California and 1,180 in North Carolina 
and Tennessee. 

Rarest of big game animals on the national forests is the 
caribou. Only 15 were reported in Washington, 10 in Idaho 
and four in Montana. 


Not more than twenty thousand mountain goats 
remain in the national forests of the West 
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From coast to coast the federal forests sup- 
port more than eighty thousand black bear 
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KNOWING 
YOUR TREES 





THIS is the smallest of our northeastern tree birches. 
Although it resembles rather closely the paper birch in 
form of tree, leaf and bark, there are distinct differences 
which can be easily recognized. Gray birch grows over 
much of the region where paper birch is found but is 
much more restricted in its distribution which is from 
Nova Scotia, Cape Breton Island, New Brunswick and the 
lower St. Lawrence River southward through New Eng- 
land, eastern New York, eastern Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey to eastern West Virginia and Delaware. 


It is commonly found on moist soil along streams, 


GRAY BIRCH 


Betula populifolia Marsh. 








By WARREN D. BRUSH 


ponds and lakes: 


sometimes also in swamps and along 
their borders. 


It is also frequently seen on dry, sandy 

Because, like paper birch and aspen, 
gray birch springs up quickly on impoverished soil, it 
grows on large areas of burned-over and abandoned land 
and performs a real service in covering the ground and 
affording an opportunity for the growth of other more 
valuable species. 


or gravelly soil. 


The tree commonly attains a height of only 20 to 30 
feet and a diameter of 15 inches or less; it is seldom 
more than 40 feet high and 18 inches in diameter. The 





Short slender branches and delicate foliage clothe the 
Gray Birch nearly to the ground, giving it a narrow crown 


After the leaves have fallen, the graceful, often pendulous, 
and more or less contorted branches come into prominence 
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short, slender, often pendulous and more or less contorted 
branches clothe the stem nearly to the ground and form a 
narrow, pyramidal, open, pointed crown. 


The alternate leaves which occur singly or in pairs on 
the bright reddish brown or grayish twigs, are thin and firm, 
dark green above and paler beneath, turning pale yellow 
in the autumn. They are nearly triangular in outline and 
bear a resemblance to those of eastern cottonwood (Populus 
deltoides), hence the specific name populifolia, which is 
sometimes translated into the common name “poplar-leaved 
birch.” However, in gray birch the leaves are long pointed 
and the margins are double-toothed. Measuring two to 
three inches long and one and a half to two and a half inches 
wide, they have long slender stems and, like the quaking 
aspen, they flutter in the slightest breeze. 


In April or May as the leaves unfold, the male flowers 
appear in slender, yellowish catkins which, as in all the 
birches, were formed during the previous growing season. 
During the winter they are one and a quarter to one and a 
half inches long and in the spring increase to from two to 
four inches. They hang from the twigs singly or occasion- 
ally in pairs. The greenish female catkins, one-half to one 
inch in length, stand nearly erect on stems one-half inch 
long. In the fall they develop into small, cylindrical, erect 
or drooping, slender-stalked cones with deciduous scales and 
many small, nut-like, winged seeds. The wings, slightly 
broader than the seeds enable them to be carried far by the 
wind. This accounts for the tree quickly taking possession 
of burned-over, cut-over and abandoned land, which has 
given it the name “oldfield birch.” Abundant seed crops 
are produced nearly every year and the seed germinates 
readily. The tree also reproduces by sprouts from the 
stump when it is cut. 


On young trunks and branches the bark is reddish brown 
or grayish, soon becoming grayish white with a reddish 
yellow inner surface, and on older trunks darker and rough, 
and irregularly broken by shallow fissures. While resem- 
bling that of paper birch, the bark of gray birch is darker, 
rougher, peels much less, and has rough, black, triangular 
patches below the branches or where a branch has been. 


The heartwood is light brown and the thick sapwood 
nearly white. A cubic foot of the air-dry wood weighs 
about 35 pounds. It is close-grained, soft, not strong and 
has low resistance to decay. Like paper birch it is easily 
worked with tools and because of its fine, soft, even texture 
it is an excellent wood for turning. While the uses are 
similar to those for paper birch, including small wooden- 
ware such as spools, clothes-pins, and turned novelties, gray 
birch is of much less value for these products because of the 
small size of the tree and the consequent waste in manufac- 
ture. It is well-liked for fuel, and stands can be cut over 
for firewood at comparatively frequent intervals because of 
its ability to renew itself. 


A short-lived tree, it grows rapidly and is free from dis- 
ease and insect injury, although it is often seriously injured 
by ice and snow. The pleasing form, nearly-white bark, 
graceful, slender branches and delicate foliage combine to 
make gray birch an attractive tree for ornamental purposes 
but its desirability is lessened by its short life and liability 
to injury by storms. 
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The cylindrical cones are packed with small, nut- 
like, winged seeds which are carried by the wind 
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On young trees the bark is reddish brown or grayish— 
on older trees it is darker, rough and irregularly broken 





Growing singly or in pairs, the thin leaves are 
triangular in outline, with double-toothed edges 
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Range of the Gray Birch which is common on moist sites 
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for division of the 100-acre property 
into 10 working areas of approxi- 
mately 10 acres each. One area will 
be worked over each year, removing 
only the mature and inferior trees. 
This will provide a healthful spare- 
time job for the family—a job which 
will not yield a fortune each year but 
one which will more than pay its 
costs. And the value of the property 
and of the remaining timber will 
steadily increase. 

During the war, 10 prisoners of 
war were employed in the forest for 
a two-month period to produce pulp- 
wood. The Hoffmans still point to 
the cleancut stumps, level to the 
ground, left by a pair of Austrian 
woodsmen. At that time Ivy Hill 
echoed with the yodeling of the Aus- 
trians, who with pieces of crowsfoot 
in their hats would set out with their 
axes and saws for a day’s work as 
though they were still in their native 
Alps. 

Now that Ivy Hill is on a peacetime 
basis, the forest employs a crew of 


AMERICAN FORESTS 


A Family Discovers Forestry 
(From page 407) 


about six men during the summer 
high school and college boys, a war 
veteran or two. One worker, a young 
Boy Scout, has earned his forestry 
merit badge and is gaining practical 
forestry experience at Ivy Hill. He 
recently earned an advancement in 
the Hoffmans’ job classification from 
“axman and sawyer” to “junior 
woodsman,” which carries with it 
an additional 10 cents an hour. 

The Hoffmans are proud of their 
high school boys, although from 50 
to 75 percent of them “can’t take it” 
and quit before the season is over, 
usually before the water is out of their 
blisters. Of the boys who stuck with 
it last year, one football player ad- 
vanced from the second to the first 
team, another was chosen for the 
“All Maryland” team, a third made 
the “All Star” lacrosse team. After 
several weeks’ work the boys could 
handle an ax quite well. 

In the woods operations, tree- 
length logs are brought to several 
landings along the woods roads. 


The ultimate objective at Ivy Hill, as with all conservation enter- 
prises, is better living in a healthful and inspiring environment 
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Here they are sorted. Sawlogs are 
taken to a local sawmill for produc- 
tion into boards which the Hoffmans 
sell, rough and green. Logs and 
pieces which will not yield lumber are 
corded up for pulpwood, and the 
small sticks which will make neither 
lumber nor cordwood are ricked for 
fuel. Thus nothing salvageable is 
wasted. Markets are good and pro- 
mise to remain so. Local builders 
in search of lumber have beaten a 
path to Ivy Hill; there is a ready 
market for all the pulpwood that Ivy 
Hill can deliver; and the City of 
Baltimore provides a ready market 
for fuelwood. 

A typical Saturday morning will 
find H. Lee Hoffman at Ivy Hill with 
a boardfoot scale in hand tallying the 
lumber being loaded on the trucks of 
local buyers. This job out of the 
way. he hikes into the woods to check 
on the work of the crew, or stops to 
see how the girls are doing with the 
weeds in the transplant bed where 
they have hemlock, arborvitae, white 
pine, red pine, Austrian pine and 
Chinese and native chestnuts started 
for later spot-planting in the woods. 
Or he may check on his experimental 
cultivation of native azaleas and 
huckleberries. 

The whole family pitches in. If 
you want to know the exact log tally 
or shipments or sales, you consult 
Mrs. Hoffman who, with little extra 
display of effort, serves as Ivy Hill’s 
business manager in addition to man- 
aging the household, teaching at 
Friends School and composing music 
and lyrics. One of her pieces was the 
theme song for outdoor life shows 
which her husband organized in 
Baltimore in 1937 and 1938. Its 
line, “Conversation never saved a 
nation,” expresses the family’s belief 
that the basic trouble with the 
natural resource problem is “Too 
much conversation and not enough 
actual conservation.” This is being 
corrected on a small scale at Ivy Hill. 

Not one of Ivy Hill’s 100 acres 
may be considered as idle. It is true 
that some of the acres are not pro- 
ducing to their full capacity, but the 
Hoffmans are correcting that condi- 
tion by their methods of harvesting 
and of stand improvement. 

As you inspect last year’s landing 
where the activities of skidding and 
loading logs have scoured up the soil, 
you note a growth of buckwheat near 
the roadside and, as you move back 
towards the woods, a planting of les- 
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Tireless International Diesel Crawler Tractors 
crisscross the forests with fire-control lanes 
Holoc atl st and communication roadways: Their depend- 
able performance and unbeatable operating 
economy have put them into front-line command of forestry’s UN- 
ending, battle against fire. Through construction of lanes, earth- 
works and rozds—and active firefighting work—International Trac- 
tors help prevent the holocaust. With production improving, more 

Internationals are now on the way! 


Industrial Power Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue * Chicago 1, Ilinois 


Tune in ‘‘ 

in ‘‘Harvest of Stars’ every Sund 4 

Rai NBC Network wl 
spapers for time and statio 
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pedezia. These areas have been sown 
with cover and food plants to attract 
desirable species of game _ birds. 
There is no erosion problem at Ivy 
Hill. The method of logging retains 
good cover for the soil, and the woods 
roads are laid out with a view to 
the least disturbance of soil condi- 
tions. There are no sidehill road 
locations. 
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Two streams course through the 
area. One rises from a spring of 
good volume on Ivy Hill. Its waters 
are crystal clear even in the heaviest 
downpour. The other creek rises two 
or three miles away and passes 
through agricultural land bringing 
with it “enough of our neighbor’s 
topsoil to start a truck farm of gen- 
erous size.” 





John C. Redington 


John Chase Redington, field sec- 
retary of The American Forestry 
Association’s Forest Resource Ap- 
praisal from <arly 1943 through 
1945, died suddenly at Franklin, 
New Hampshire, on July 25. He 
was 68 years old. 

Since January 1, Mr. Redington 
had been associated with the New 
England Forestry Foundation, 
making his headquarters at Frank- 
lin. 

During his three-year service 
with the Association, Mr. Reding- 
ton devoted his great energy and 
enthusiasm to the financing of the 
Appraisal. His field of activity car- 
ried him into every section of the 
country and his spontaneous and 
genuine interest in forest conser- 
vation made many friends for the 
movement. 

Born in Chicago in 1878, Mr. 
Redington graduated from Dart- 
mouth College in 1900. His pro- 
fessional career, prior to his con- 
servation work, was varied and 
included advertising, production 
management, paper research and 
lithography. 








DEATH CLAIMS 


JOHN C. REDINGTON 


Long interested in military mat- 
ters, beginning with membership 
in the First Corps of Cadets of 
Boston, he saw service during the 
Mexican border incident with the 
First Illinois Field Artillery, and 
in World War I, as a captain with 
the 149th Field Artillery, a part 
of the Rainbow Division, he par- 
ticipated in some of the most cru- 
cial engegements in which the 
American Expeditienary Force 
was involved. He was cited by 
General John J. Pershing for “dis- 
tinguished and exceptional gal- 
lantry.” 

Prior to this country’s entry 
into the last world conflict, Mr. 
Redington organized and devel- 
oped the Wilton (Connecticut) 
Volunteer Training Corps to give 
young men pre-induction training. 
This project was used as a model 
for similar organizations. 

Mr. Redington was a_ twin 
brother of the late Paul G. Reding- 
ton, former chief of the old Bio- 
logical Survey and, prior to that, 
assistant chief of the U. S. Forest 
Service. 








On the one stream, the flow of 
which is only slightly retarded by an 
ancient and leaky dam, the Hoffmans 
plan a small recreational area. They 
will rebuild the dam, raising its level 
about three feet to provide a lake 
suitable for boating and swimming. 
Other plans for the development of 
Ivy Hill include the erection of a 
small sawmill and suitable housing 
for forest workers who now must 
drive or be hauled from Baltimore. 

The interest of the Hoffman family 
in conservation first gained public 
notice in the late 1930’s when H. Lee 
was president of the Maryland Out- 
door Life Federation. Among other 
conservationists he sensed the weak- 
nesses in the multiplicity and over- 
lapping of state agencies having to 
do with conservation problems. At 
that time, Maryland had 10 agencies 
in the field of conservation of natural 
resources. Acting independently, two 
or more of these agencies might be 
concerned with different phases of 
the same problem. Coordination of 
policies was lacking. 

Hoffman led a statewide educa- 
tional program to make the people of 
Maryland keenly aware of the im- 
portance of their natural resources 
and of the inefficiencies in the mul- 
tiple-bureau setup. Not being content 
to criticize without pointing the way 
to improvement, the campaigners 
steered public thinking around to a 
unification of natural resource re- 
sponsibilities. The result was a public 
referendum in 1939 which gave the 
legislature the people’s mandate for 
a coordinated state program of re- 
source use and development. 

As a result of action following this 
referendum, the Maryland Board of 
Natural Resources was established in 
1941, and the conglomeration of 
agencies was reduced to five active 
departments: tidewater _ fisheries: 
game and inland fish; forests and 
parks; geology, mines and water re- 
sources; research and education. The 
Board of Natural Resources, made up 
of the heads of these departments 
and seven others appointed by the 
governor, serves to coordinate the de- 
partmental activities. 

The study put in by Hoffman in 
spearheading the drive toward coor- 
dination in state conservation affairs 
is now being adapted to the manage- 
ment of a part of the state’s natural 
resources. At Ivy Hill, one sees an 
example in integration of purposes— 
the growing and harvesting of woods 
products, erosion and stream control. 
wildlife conservation, recreation, em- 
ployment, research and education— 
all pointing to the ultimate objective. 
better human living. 
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ROAD MACHINERY 


WITH ALLIS-CHALMERS DIESEL POWER 











On every kind of earth moving job, 


throughout the world, Gar Wood Road 


4-WHEEL CABLE SCRAPERS . ’ HEAVY DUTY RIPPERS 
Capacities: 11-15-20-25 cu. yds. ) Machinery has made good, setting new { Cable end lrydravileaity eperated 


high standards of performance and work- 
manship. 


As a result, the demand for this equipment 
has steadily grown over a period of many 
years (see chart above) until now it has 
reached the proportions of a world-wide 
trend. 





HYDRAULIC DOZECASTERS with angling Here is a sound reason for specifying Gar 2-WHEEL HYDRAULIC SCRAPERS 
blades, for all Allis-Chalmers Tractors F 3 . ° z Capacities: 3-5-6-8 cu. yds. 
Wood earth moving units. Nothing 





succeeds like success.” 


Contact your Allis-Chalmers dealer. Let 
him point out the superior features of Gar 
Wood Road Machinery and show you 
actual job performance in your territory 
with many satisfied users, 





CABLE DOZE- . 

CASTERS with angling ; 

blades, for Allis-Chalmers HD-10, HD-14 and eR Ae See blades, 
HD-14C Tractors mers ctors. 





OTHER PRODUCTS OF GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES INCLUDE: HOISTS AND BODIES e WINCHES AND CRANES e TANKS ¢ HEATING EQUIPMENT « MOTOR BOATS 
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CRUISER 


Box Compass 
by LEUPOLD 


for Engineers, Surveyors 
Timber Cruisers 


This sturdy, precision-made 
compass is a favorite in the forests 
of the west. It is made by a firm 
that has specialized in engineering 
instruments for nearly 40 years. 





Zamack case with nickel 
silver dial graduated to single de- 
grees and marked for both bearing 
and azimuth readings...2!4 in. 
vertical section gold plated needle. 
Dimensions — 3/4 x 334 in. overall. 
Weight 81% oz... . Township plat 
for handy reference on inside of 
cover. Means are provided for set- 
ting off magnetic variation by rack 
and pinion without removing com- 
pass glass. 


Use coupon for literature and free in- 
struction book on using a bor compasses 


LEUPOLD & STEVENS 
INSTRUMENTS 


Manufacturers since 1907 
PORTLAND 13. OREGON 


Surveying « Hydrographic » Navigation 


a Automatic Controls 
r Ga We he ff a ea Le] 
Leupold & Stevens Instruments 


4445 N. E. Glisan St., Portland 13, Oregon 
| Please send literature on 
Cruiser box compass and free instruction book. 


Name 


p Organization 


j Title 
e Street 


@ City Zone State 
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CONSERVATION IN CONGRESS 








By A. G. HALL 


THE Congress which adjourned sine 
die on August 2 faced an active war 
period and a weighty mass of recon- 


version legislation during its 20 
months in Washington. That con- 
servation measures did not loom 


large in congressional action was to 
be expected. In fact, in viewing the 
conservation legislation actually en- 
acted, the 79th Congress appears to 
have been a lean one. However, con- 
servationists can see considerable 
progress and can envision a livelier 
and more promising future in the 
types and numbers of bills which 
were introduced. Doubtless many of 
these or their counterparts will re- 


appear in the 80th Congress. 


From the standpoint of budgets, 
all conservation agencies, except the 
Grazing Service, are off to a good 
start on postwar work. Not all ap- 
propriations requested by these agen- 
cies were approved, of course, but 
anyone reviewing the record can see 
that conservation in general did not 
suffer in favor of national budget 
balancing. The Fish and Wildlife 
Service, for example, has the largest 
appropriation in its history. The 
Forest Service, especially in its re- 
search programs, is well financed for 
the fiscal year; and the National 
Park Service received substantially 
increased appropriations with which 
to resume and expand activities cur- 
tailed during the war. Other agen- 
cies such as the Soil Conservation 
Service, the Indian Service and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, likewise, 
have the funds necessary for their 
initial postwar programs. 


The abolition of the Grazing Serv- 
ice and its consolidation within the 
new Land Management Agency of the 
Department of the Interior is a 
change about which many conserva- 
tionists have difficulty forming an 
opinion. While admitting that fed- 
eral land-use policies in regard to 
lands administered by the Grazing 
Service needed some alteration and 
improvement, they are not agreed 
that the abolition of the Service was 
the step necessary or desirable. 
Coupled with the movement was a 
drastic reduction in the funds for 
grazing administration. If, as some 


believe, this is the first step in a pro- 
gram to reduce or abolish public ad- 
ministration of the public grazing re- 
sources, conservationists have real 
cause for concern. 


A number of bills were introduced 
for the purpose of transferring pub- 
lic lands, especially grazing lands, to 
the states and to change established 
patterns of grazing administration. 
None of these received final action 
during the Congress, but a few made 
sufficient progress to sound a warn- 
ing. Surely, these perennial attempts 
to undo the federal grazing adminis- 
tration will be introduced in the next 
Congress. 


Several bills of overall importance 
were placed in the legislative hopper 
with the purposes of establishing a 
national resources policy, an overall 
resources council and providing for 
a continuing inventory of natural 
resources. These, as well as bills to 
set up a national scientific founda- 
tion, failed to be enacted, but they 
point to increased interest in the re- 
sources and their contributions te na- 
tional defense and to the general wel- 
fare and economy. 


Of world-wide significance was the 
passage of a resolution providing for 
membership of the United States in 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. This 
paved the way for our participation 
in world forestry problems and ac- 
tivities. 


Significant also was the treatment 
accorded the various bills to estab- 
lish “valley authorities” in the na- 
tion’s major river drainages. None 
of these achieved passage by either 
house, but through hearings and oth- 
er channels a mass of evidence and 
data was obtained which helped clari- 
fy local and national issues. 


Federal regulation of forest prac- 
tices was proposed late in the sec- 
ond session of the Congress, but the 
bill remained in the House Cemmit- 
tee on Agriculture. The bill, how- 
ever, indicates a pattern of adminis- 
tration which doubtless will be 


brought to light again in the next 
Congress. 
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These two circles, 
with their 62 foot and 
90 foot diameters, ALL-WHEEL 


graphically demon- STEER 





strate the increased 
maneuverability that 
results from 
All-Wheel Steer. 


By reason of its exclusive ALL-WHEEL STEER, 
the “99-M’”’ Power Grader— 
WORKS around corners where other motor graders cannot work 
GOES places where other motor graders cannot go 

SAVES time and money on practically every job 


No Motor Grader without All-Wheel Steer can hope to equal the all- 
around performance of the “99-M” 


AUSTIN-WESTERN COMPANY, AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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The Country Store in the 1890’s—Favorite gath- 
ering-place for exchange of news and market- 
prices before the use of telephones and radio. 
Such stores in many sections were well-known 
to the founders of the Kaywoodie organization 
from the 1850's to the 1890’s. Pipes made by 
them were always to be seen where men gathered 
to smoke and talk. 


KAYWOODIE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


grew up with 
America 
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Super Grain 
“Half Bent’ 
$5 


Sweeter as the 
years go by 


Kaywoodie Pipes are fashioned in 128 op- 
erations which altogether require as much 
skill as the cutting of a diamond. The 
men who do this are an organization with 
specialized training, who know what con- 
stitutes a good pipe, for comfort, balance, 
smoking quality and likable characteris- 
tics. Enjoy the satisfaction of smoking a 
Kaywoodie. At dealers; $3.50 to $25. 
Kaywoodie Company, New York and 
London. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


About the Higgins Lake Meet- 
ing and Program to be Submitted 
to the American Forest Congress 











National leaders, meeting at Hig- 
gins Lake, Michigan, in mid-July, 
reviewed the results of The American 
Forestry Association’s Forest Re- 
source Appraisal and recommended a 
program of private, state and federal 
action to be submitted in October to 
the American Forest Congress (see 
August issue). The following com- 
ments on the deliberations and rec- 
ommendations, in addition to those 
published last month, have been re- 
ceived: 

“The Higgins Lake meeting was a 
success because the Program Com- 
mittee had the best picture of what 
the situation really is that ever has 
been presented, and because of the 
willingness of all to merge their in- 
dividual isms in a national view- 
point. For the first time since the 
Clarke-McNary hearings of 1923- 
1924 there has been developed a pro- 
gram that fits American ideas and 
conceptions and down to earth ways 
of doing things.” — W. B. Greeley, 
chairman of the Trustees of the 
American Forest Products Industries. 

“The work of the program commit- 
tee was undertaken by a group of 
well informed and earnest workers. 
It is never possible to appraise the 
value of such a meeting, but it is my 
belief that it was well worth the time 
of those who participated, and all 
were men whose time is fully occu- 
pied.” — Tom Wallace, editor, The 
Louisville (Kentucky) Times. 

“An exceptionally constructive 
meeting in which the serious need for 
continued and expanded effort to- 
wards good forest management was 
fully recognized.”—George O. White, 
state forester of Missouri. 

“Seldom does one find 19 minds 
with such complete fidelity of pur- 
pose united toward preserving public 
interest in natural resources of every 
state.”-—Charles H. Sage, vice-presi- 
dent, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
Neenah, Wisconsin. 

“The Higgins Lake conference was 
particularly successful in bringing 
about a large measure of agreement 
among widely diverse interests on 
many important and often highly 
controversial issues.” —S. T. Dana, 
dean, School of Forestry and Conser- 
vation, University of Michigan. 

“Appraisal report and committee 
recommendations comprise admirable 
basis for real forestry — national, 
state and local.”—£. O. Siecke, Col- 


lege Station, Texas. 





WE INVITE YOU TO 
BECOME A MEMBER 


OF THE 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


ASSOCIATION OBJECTIVES 
Adequate Forest Fire Protection by fed- 
eral, state and other agencies. 


Reforestation of Denuded Lands valuable 
for timber, wildlife, protection of 
streams. 


Protection of Fish and Game and other 
wildlife under sound game laws. 

Prevention of Soil Erosion 

Preservation of Wilderness for Recreation 


Establishment of State and National 
Forests and Parks 

Development of Forestry Practices by the 
forest industries. 

Education of the Public, especially chil- 
dren, in respect to conservation of 
America's natural resources. 


Forest Recreation as a growing need for 
the development of the nation. 


ee 


The AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSN. 
919 - 17th St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


| hereby apply for membership in The 
American Forestry Association and en- 
close $ 


INDICATE CLASS DESIRED 


() Subscribing Membership, per 


year $4. 
() Contributing Membership, per 

year ; in 10. 
() Sustaining Membership, per 

year : Sees 25. 
(C Life Membership, (no other 

dues for life). ears 100. 
(J) Patron Membership (no other 

dues for life) 1,000. 


Canadian Postage 25c extra, Foreign 50c 
extra, on Subscribing Memberships 


AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 
is Sent Monthly to Members. 


Name 
Street 


City and State ; 
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SEED-BED PREPARATION 


MAKING FIRE LINES 








Seed-bed preparation. To the tree 
grower, a thoroughly pulverized, per- 
fectly prepared seed-bed is of vital im- 
portance to obtain a higher percentage 
of seed germination, and to secure a 
uniform germination to save expense in 
thinning out the weaker seedlings. The 
SEAMAN in less time, pre- 
pares a seed-bed equiva- 
lent to or better than a 
bed made by hours of 
hand raking. 













Land Clearing. The SEA- 
MAN equipped with usual 
rotor, will cut, mill and 
chop its way through 
light underbrush, — either partially 
burying the debris or leaving it on 
the surface, whichever seems most 
desirable to the operator. Matted 
root systems can also be removed. 


Making and Maintaining Fire Breaks 
or Fire Lines. The SEAMAN, equipped 
with special gears and rotor will clear 
a clean path through heavy under- 
brush, — even chopping saplings two 
inches in diameter. Forestry experts 
estimate that with the 
SEAMAN, one operator 
can do the work of ten 
men in fire line clearance. 







Construction and Main- 
tenance of Secondary 
Forest Roads. For years 
the SEAMAN has been 
the widely accepted tool for road- 
mixing in bituminous construction, — 
and in all other processes of soil sta- 
bilization. A more thorough, more 
intimate mix is obtained with far 
less labor. 












LAND CLEARING 


These and other uses are fully de- - 
_ scribed in a booklet “Soil Stabili- 
zation Methods,” compiled by Sea- 
man engineers. Ask for Bulletin AF-25 _ ; 











HERE THEY ARE 


THE ORIGINAL 


Fart 
dyyriting 70 


The uppers are waterproof elk... for greater 
hunting and fishing utility. That's the only 
difference between these boots and the 
famous rugged and comfortable Paratroop- 
er Jump Boots, made by Corcoran during 
the war. 








All sizes 
All widths 
4-13% 
AA -EEE 





i | these 
No other boot gives you al 
EXCEPTIONAL FEATURES 


a heavy oil water 





@ Made of soft, pliable elk with extr 
proofing, 
@ Full 10 inch height gives preps 
@ Balanced construction gives idea 
@ Special heel and toe cons'ruction PF “ 
@ Counter, box toe and bottom filler a 
xs made of steel. en 
rcing tape © 
. pore Rage a Bw, good snug fie 
@ Middle sole is leather of renga any: . 
bber, sewed to middle sole 1 , Feces 
a lied clear through to insole co prevent "pf he 
e poe Goodyear rubber heel gives maximum sf 
se and reduces hazard of tripping 


rf support 

1 walking comfort. 
events tiring. 
leather. Shank 


of instep prevents 


lity. Outside tap 
laces and 


At this Amazing 
Low Price 


These boots are nof govern- 
ment surplus stock. We con 
offer them at this unusual ‘ow 
price only by selling direct 
to you. Money back if not 
sotisfied on receiving them 








Please rush a pair of Paratroop Hunting Boots. 


Check (] Money Order () for $9.87 is enclosed. I 
will pay postage C.O.D. 


Name. 


Adideo 











Size and width of Shoe. 
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ELK BELow, by Orange A. Olsen. 
Published by the Orange A. Olsen 
Memorial Committee, U. S. Forest 
Service, Ogden, Utah. 


In revered memory of the life, 
work and contributions of the late 
Orange A. Olsen to the cause of wild- 
life on the western ranges, his asso- 
ciates and friends have assembled and 
printed in the form of a limited 
memorial edition, a collection of his 
photographs and articles on wildlife 
management. An introductory chap- 
ter—biographical in nature—is pre- 
sented for the edification and review 
of those who knew him. 

An eminent authority on game, 
fish and wild lands and their manage- 
ment, Mr. Olsen was in charge of 
Wildlife Management for the Inter- 
mountain Region of the U. S. Forest 
Service from 1931 until his death on 
March 2, 1945. 

The book is dedicated to the pre- 
sent and future generations of wild- 
life students and enthusiasts. His life 
and outstanding achievements in his 
chosen field will remain a symbol of 
encouragement to those who follow 
in his path. 


Arrica Drums, by Richard St. Barbe 
Baker. Published by Lindsay 
Drummond Ltd., London. 159 
pages, illus. Price 12s. 6d. (approx. 
$2.50). , 
Written by a former Conservator 

of Forests in Nigeria and Kenya who 

has traveled widely in east and west 

Africa, this book brings the native 

scene to the reader in an intimate 

manner. In addition to recording the 

tribal lore, the author combines a 

treatment of ethnology with a study 

of African forest life and resources. 


THunperR Gops Gop, by Barry 
Storm. Published by Southwest 
Publishing Company, Tortilla Flat. 
Arizona. 166 pages. ills. Price. 
$2.75, 

Dedicated to the prospector, 
“whose daring enterprise on lonely 
trails has built and will forever sus- 
tain the destiny of a metallic civiliza- 
tion.” Thunder Gods Gold follows 
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the exploring Spaniards, savage In- 

dians, reckless miners and prospec- 

tors and adventurers in their search 
for hidden gold. 

No Piace For Women, by Tom Gill. 
Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York City. 220 pages. Price 
$2.00. 


Another engrossing novel by the 
able pen of Tom Gill, with all the 
trimmings of romance, excitement 
and suspense against a realistic back- 
ground of a wartime South American 
natural rubber project. 

Tom Gill writes with his usual flair 
for combining fiction and realism 
into a thoroughly readable story. His 
characters are vivid, interesting and 
natural. 


THE HANDBOOK OF RHODODENDRONS. 
compiled and published by the 
University of Washington Arbore- 
tum Foundation, Seattle, Washing- 
ton. 198 pages. Price $5.00. 


Brought together in this concise 
volume are the more comprehensive 
manuscripts on the genus Rhododen- 
dron, by authoritative writers, which 
first made their appearance during 
the past several years in the pages of 
the Aboretum Bulletin of the Univer- 
sity of Washington Arboretum Foun- 
dation. 

Of interest especially to gardeners 
of the Northwest region where rhodo- 
dendron finds its natural habitat, this 
book provides general information 
as to the statures, habits of growth 
and ultimate heights of the many 
species. varieties and hybrids. 

The various articles discuss the 
characteristic hardiness of the species. 
soils and fertilizers for use in cultiva- 
tion, methods of propagation, attack- 
ing insects and diseases, and other 
pertinent data. Included also is a 
limited bibliography of rhododen- 
dron and azalea literature. 


How to Hunt NortH AMERICAN 
Bic Game, by C. E. Hagie. Pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. 
New York. 195 pages. Illustrated. 
Price $2.49. 


Here is reliable and authentic in- 
formation on every phase of big 
game hunting—from the selection of 
hunting territory to bringing home 
the bag. Suggestions for planning a 
trip, arranging for guides and for 
proper clothing are given in detail. 
Also fully discussed in individual 
chapters are all of the various big 
game animals in the United States 
and Canada. The author has been a 
big game hunter for more than thirty 
years. 
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Now in the making... 


six transeontinental — 
Speedliners 


1 pe Otympr1AN Hrawaruas, as these brand new Mil- 
waukee Road trains will be called, are to be placed 
in transcontinental service early next year between 
Chicago-Milwaukee and Seattle-Tacoma. 

The appointments and decoration of the cars will in- 
corporate many unusual materials and devices. The re- 
sult will be a new type of train packed with fresh ideas and 
conveniences for coach and sleeping car passengers alike. 
Work on the advanced-type trucks and car bodies is near- 
ing completion at The Milwaukee Road’s modern manu- 
facturing plant at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where the 
equipment for the series of famous daytime HiawaTHAs 
was built. Construction of the luxurious all-room sleep- 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


Only railroad all the way between Chicago and the Pacific north coast 


AMERICAN 
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ing cars, including the unique Sky-top Lounge, is stead- 
ily progressing in the Pullman shops. 

In designing and building the OLymp1an Hiawartnas, 
The Milwaukee Road has drawn upon its long experi- 
ence in operating transcontinental and super-speed trains, 
as well as upon the suggestions offered by thousands of 
passengers. We are confident the new units will take a 
distinguished place among the fine Milwaukee Road 
trains which, over the years, have made so many bril- 





liant contributions to rail progress. 
F. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Man- 


ager, Union Station, Chicago 6, III. 























OFFICIAL 
U. S. FOREST SERVICE 
FIELD CLOTHES 


also 


UNIFORMS 
FOR ROUGH FIELD WEAR 


Write for latest prices and samples 


* 
THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 


Uniforms for Over 50 Years 


CINCINNATI 2 





OHIO 








The WOODMAN’S PAL 


Outstanding brush axe for camp and 
country place. Better and safer 
than a hand axe—cuts 
anything from 
briar to 
sapling. 










SPECIAL MODELS 
for Sportsmen, Scouts, 
Farmers and Servicemen. For sale 
by leading sporting goods dealers, 
or write for 20-page color manual. 
Enclose 10¢ for mailing. 


THE VICTOR TOOL CO. 


3049 CHAPEL TERRACE. READING. PA. 











HOW TO PLAN ... 
A MEMORIAL FOREST 


To stimulate the establish- 
ment of Memorial Forests, a 
step-by-step guide has been 
prepared by the staff of The 
American Forestry Associa- 
tion. It is an attractive two- 
color booklet, and is avail- 
able at ten cents a copy. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 - 17th St., N. W. Wash. 6, D. C. 











‘Publications 


DEALER & COLLECTOR; WORLD-WIDE 


Firearms publication. $1.00 yearly. Foreign $2.00. 


Dealer & Collector, 71SL, Flushing, N. Y. 
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.. .On the Scream of the Puma 


(From page 409) 


in eastern Arizona he was led to the 
conclusion that the puma “.. . has a 
wild screaming cry which is thrilling- 
ly impressive when the shades of eve- 
ning are throwing a mysterious gloom 
over the forests. In the mountains of 
Arizona one summer a mountain lion 
repeatedly passed along a series of 
ledges high above my cabin at dusk. 
uttering this loud weird cry, popu- 
larly supposed to resemble the scream 
of a terrified woman.” 


The late Ned Hollister, who at the 
time of his death was director of the 
National Zoological Park, Washing- 
ton, D. C., recounts his experience 
with the puma in Louisiana. On Feb- 
ruary 23, 1904, he records: “Heard 
panthers crying about nine o'clock 
last night. There were probably two 
of them, as the calls were sounded 
at short intervals, sometimes only 
about a minute apart, and one seemed 
a little farther away. . . . The cry is 
a long drawn-out, shrill trill, weird 
and startling. It commences low on 
the scale, gradually ascends, increas- 
ing in volume, and then lowers at 
the end.” Hollister believed “the 
pumas call more in the early spring 
than at any other season.” 


Regarding this big cat in its Flor- 
ida habitat Charles B. Cory recorded, 
“The cry of the cub puma resem- 
bles the screech of a parrot, but it 
often utters a soft whistle. The cry 
of the old panther somewhat resem- 
bles the screech of a parrot, but much 
louder.” 


Enos Mills, one of the late natural- 
ists of the Rocky Mountain area, re- 
counts hearing the animal a “dozen 
or more times,” and that the “screech 
of the lion, on three occasions there 
was a definite cause for the cry.” one 
because of lost cubs packed off by a 
hunter, and the other two times “a 
wail in each instance given by the 
lion calling for its mate, recently 
slain by a hunter.” 


In recapitulating these observa- 
tions it is noted that the sections 
from which the observers have cited 
their experiences with the puma 
scream represent a wide geographic 
area of the United States. 


Ernest Thompson Seton in sum- 
marizing this subject states that the 
puma “has just as many sounds as 
the common cat; they are of the 
same types as those of the cat, but 


they are magnified and intensified to 
a scale fitted to the superior bulk of 
the cougar, that is, about twenty 
times.” 


E. A. Goldman, who classified the 
various geographic races of the puma 
in the Americas, records: “It has a 
wild weird, scream-like cry not cal- 
culated to soothe the nerves of a 
night wayfarer on a lonely forest 
trail. This is uttered so infrequently. 
however, that some old hunters as- 
sert they have never heard the cry 
and are even skeptical that it is ever 
given.” 


A critical study of the anatomy of 
the puma’s skull reveals several in- 
teresting characteristics. Foremost of 
these is the distance between the glot- 
tis and the base of the tongue. This 
in most cases is not more than an 
inch or sometimes an inch and one- 
half. This condition, coupled with 
the fact that the animal seldom is 
able to extend its tongue more than 
approximately one inch, makes pos- 
sible the piercing scream. 


In spite of the foregoing evidence 
many western hunting guides and out- 
door men still question the animal’s 
ability to make such a sound. They 
do this in all sincerity—and some of 
them have spent a lifetime in the 
animal’s mountain habitat. They not 
only have never heard it but many 
have never seen the animal unless 
aided. by a dog trained in puma hunt- 
ing. 


E. W. Nelson and E. A. Goldman. 
in the course of their thousands of 
miles of trekking through Mexico. 
often camped in the main habitat of 
this creature but seldom saw it. 


True also is a similar experience 
of many cowboys and puma hunters 
of the West who have spent much of 
their lives riding in the haunts of 
the animal. This trait of its sly skulk- 
ing and elusive manner of keeping 
itself from being seen by man is one 
of the most remarkable of so large 
an animal. Hence it is possible that 
when this particular vocal sound is 
made by the animal it is so rarely 
seen at the same time that it is not 
associated with the puma. Probably 
it is this fact that has developed, in 
part, the negative view held by many 
as to this great cat’s ability to sound 
its piercing scream. 
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Some of these Generator Sets are avgilable in large supply for 


immediate delivery. Suitable for ‘Stand By" power and for: 


Small Machine Shops 
Saw Mills 


Radio Stations 


Summer Camps 
Trailer Camps 
Carnivals and Fairs 


Rural and Farm Installations Mobile Power Units 


f 


* i 120 VOLTS TO 480 VOLTS 
/ 1%2 KW TO 30 KW 
f/ FROM $250 TO $2500 


All Portable Generator Sets are subject to priority 
regulations. VETERANS OF WORLD WAR Ii 
are invited to be certified at the War Assets 
Administration Certifying Office serving their area, 
and then to purchase the equipment offered herein. 


EXPORTERS: 
Most surplus property is available to the export 
market. Merchandise in short supply is withheld 
from export and if such items appear in this adver- 
tisement they will be so identified by an asterisk. 


War Asset 


Offices located at: Atlanta - Birmingham 
Boston + Charlotte + Chicago - Cincinnati 
Cleveland - Dallas - Denver - Detroit - Fort 
Worth + Helena - Houston - Jacksonville 
Kansas City, Mo. - Little Rock - Los une 





/ 


| 


\ 


\ 


- 
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PORTABLE 


SETS 
GOVERNMENT-OWNED SURPLUS 


Many Generator Sets, produced by well known manufacturers, 
are now available from government-owned surplus. The majority 
of them are new, unused sets, and include the following types: 


Gasoline engine Alternating current, 120 Volts to 480 


driven 50 and 60 cycle, Volts 
Diesel engine driven single and three 1% KW to 30 KW 
Direct current phase From $250 to $2500 


120-250 Volts 


Used sets in good condition at further reduced prices. 
All items subject to prior sale. 


HOW TO PURCHASE: 


If you can claim a my obtain your priority certificates at the 
nearest W.A.A. Certifying Office, (contact the W.A.A. Office below for 
Certifying Office address) and make application to purchase. 


If you do not have priority status simply call any W.A.A. Office below; 
state the approximate KW rating you desire and the type of machine. 
You will be told where the machines you wish may be seen and how 
to complete purchase. 


If the equipment you wish is not available in your local W.A.A. 
Regional Office—ask to have national inventories checked by the 
W.A.A. Inter-Regional Division of your local office and wait for 
notification of availability. 


/ 
2 


3 






git 
4S 


Ap 


\ GOVERNMENT j Louisville - Minneapolis - Nashville - New 
Jy Orleans New York Oklahoma City 

OWNED y Omaha Philadelphia ~- Portland, Ore. 

; Richmond - St. Louis - Salt Lake City + San 


Antonio - San Francisco + Seattle + Spokane 


a pee 


NISTRATION 


655-1 











AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
TIMBER SURVEYS 


We suggest the Aerial Survey as a 
means of obtaining—dquickly and eco- 
nomically— 

q1) ‘. Photographic or Planimetric 


Pp 
(2) Timber Content & Type Inventory 
(3) Basic Land-Use Data 
¢ New Infra-Red Photography Technique 
¢ Professional Forester on our Staff 
Inquiries Invited 
ROBINSON 
STANDARD AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 


PHOTOGRAMMETRIC ENGINEERS 
418-426 CENTRAL AVENUE 
NEWARE 7, NEW JERSEY 








Bartlett Tree Tools 


are used the 
world over. 





Send for Cata- 
log and plan { TRADEPMARK 


for the future. C 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
3019 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 2, Mich. 








INGERSOLL SHOVELS 


Blade Edges Guaranteed SPLIT-PROOF! 
Shovels, Spade: and Scoops of TEM-CROSS 
teel (Interlocking mesh-grain structure) are 
light, strong, and hold edge unusually well, 
INGERSOLL STEEL DIVISION 
Borg-Warner Corporation, New Castle, Indiana 
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Wooden Boats of Ecuador 


(From page 412) 


able of the parts below water line to 
attack by marine borers, it is fitted 
to the boat frame so that it can be 
removed with little difficulty. A boat 
is expected to outlive several keels. 
Unless great care is given to protect 
the member with copper paint or 
pitch, borers will destroy a keel made 
of mangle in three years. With care- 
ful attention to recoating, the life 
may be extended to about eight years. 

The stem is made of guayacan, 
rabbeted for planking. It rests on 
the keel, and is backed up with an 
apron of the same species and large 
knees. Stern and rudder posts are 
made of straight pieces of guayacan 
and set square on the keel. The 
frames are made to meet on top of 
the keel and are in turn covered by a 
single keelson. They are double only 
near the ends of the futtocks or at 
joints, and they are not uniformly 
spaced. A light “tipping” of a frame 
can sometimes make it fit better when 
first set in place. 

With a sense of practicality and 





LIFTS WATER 100 FEET 


The new Champion Hi-Lift Suction Booster 
in action! The pumper, because of rough, 
impassable terrain can’t approach closer 
than 165 feet to the river bank. The water 
level in the river is 73 feet below the pump. 
Without the Hi-Lift Suction Booster this 
pumper could not get a drop of water from 
the river. 

But — using the Hi-Lift Booster this pumper 
can deliver 208 gallons of water per minute 
in a powerful, high pressure fire fighting 
stream. 

Will lift water at suction vertically in excess 
of 100 feet and horizontally from a distance 


of hundreds of feet. 


W. S. DARLEY & CO., CHICAGO 12 











Maximum efficiency 
and performance with 
any make and type 
of pump using 2'” 
fire hose. 











SANDVIK BOW SAWS 


MAKE HARD WORK EASY! 
SANDVIK BOW SAWS lead in 
quality and performance, are 
always dependable and mate- 
rially assist in reducing operat- 
ing costs. FRAMES of light- 
weight Steel Tubing, SAWS 
made from best procurable saw 
Steel, thin back, fast and easy 
cutting. 


Send for Descriptive Folder 


Sandvik Saw & Tool Corporation 


47 WARREN ST. NEW YORK (7),N. Y. 








realism, the shipwright does not find 
it necessary to trim, square and 
smooth carefully all surfaces or sides 
of a frame, deck beam, or similar 
member. The contact surfaces are 
carefully shaped, but little attention 
is given to other surfaces unless neces- 
sary for service requirements. As a 
result, the first impression is that 
the workmanship is crude and sloppy. 
but a closer inspection will invari- 
ably show that the contact surfaces 
are well joined. 

The planks below the water line 
are of amarillo, a species highly re- 
garded by Ecuadorian builders for 
its strength, durability, and resistance 
to attack by marine borers. Above 
water line black laurel is used, a 
species that gives good service but is 
not so highly regarded as amarillo. 
The same species are used for decking. 

After nailing, the planking is 
dubbed to round the outside surfaces 
to the lines of the bilge and elsewhere 
as required. Planking seams below 
water line are caulked with coconut 
fiber, a material said to be more dur- 
able under water than hemp caulking 
and, of course, much less expensive. 
A preparation made from asphalt 
obtained from local deposits is used 
as a seam composition, and this same 
asphalt is used in making a bottom 
paint. Above water line and on deck, 
hemp caulking is used, since it with- 
stands alternate wetting and drying 
better than does the coconut fiber. 

All fastenings are made of steel 
bolts or nails. 

Local boats are not sheathed in 
side, though the flat of the hold usual. 
ly is planked to keep the cargo out 
of the bilge water. The comparative- 
ly light stringers and the exterior 
planking are relied upon for strength 
in lieu of sheathing. The length 
width-depth ratio is, of course, favor- 
able for strength, the species used 
are exceptionally strong, the one- 
piece keel also is very strong, and 
boats in the local coastwise trade 
are not commonly subject to heavy 
weather. All these factors more or 
less counterbalance what may appear 
to be structural shortcomings. 

Construction practices at Bahia de 
Caraquez are essentially the same as 
those at Posorja, but on a smaller 
scale since there wére fewer experi 
enced ship carpenters available. Spe- 
cies available locally are somewhat 
more restricted than in other ship- 
building centers. At Bahia black 


laurel was used for planking and 
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decking, and it is claimed locally to 
be superior for that purpose to such 
species as Douglasfir, particularly in 
its resistance to attack by marine 
borers. 

The practice at the Esmeraldas 
shipyard differs from that observed 
in other localities in that the owner 
of the yard was not hidebound by 
past experience and precedent. At 
this yard plans of the proposed boat 
were prepared and the lines laid out 
on a loft floor. Frames and timbers 
were shaped in a workmanlike man- 
ner, and more attention was given to 


details of construction that affect 


strength, durability and appearance. 


Since mangle in keels is compara- oa 
tively short-lived due to marine bor- BALCO TE 
ers, other species of greater resistance 

to attack were used. These species 

were obtainable nearby at reasonable means N E W B j N 0 C U L A R E N J 0 Y M E N T 


cost and in large sizes, and are com- 


BQ 





sil | ti “t] anid Why is Balcote* called the most spectacular advantage of 

parable in strength with mangle. : ; 

S f tl lanki ) decki postwar Bausch & Lomb Binoculars? Because now you 
Ba > plank ckine : . : 

Some of the planking and decking *Balcote is the Bausch & see details you never could get with uncoated glasses. At 

used in this yard was cut at local Lomb anti-reflection coating 


the track, the stadium, on the water, or in shadowy forest, 


—four-millionths an inch . on ° ie 
se gliagueee: an im revealing detail is brought out in sharp contrast. Write 


sawmills, but most of the heavier sl cca aaa Ga die. 


items were cut by hand methods. glass surfaces (20 such sur- now for information on this new line of binoculars—"the 
- . ‘ : faces on the model shown world’s best—by any test.”” Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Since species that rank high in above) of the binocular’s 278 Lomb Park, Rochester 2, N. Y. 

durability are available, no effort was precision optical system. It 


cuts light loss as much as 


made to use preservatives to prevent 50%, prevents flare, in- BAUSCH G& LOMB 


or reduce decay hazard. Nor did creases image contvatt. 
there appear to be any evidence of 


“salting” boats as a protective mea- WwW 
sure. 


ESTABLISHED 1853 










CONVERT JEEPS INTO LOW-COST 
SPEEDY, POWERFUL, FOREST 
GRASS AND BRUSH 


FIRE FIGHTERS! 


A proven BARTON 
AMERICAN Front-Mount 
ed Fire Pump on a Jeep 
gives you the most effec 
tive and economical fire 
“truck” to be had. 












Now, with the new JEEP, you can have a fire “truck” 
that can go places other equipment cannot. Actual war 
service proved the JEEP as a tough, dependable utility 
truck. Twenty-six years of service has proven BARTON- 
AMERICAN FRONT MOUNTED PUMPS as the most 
dependable on the job. Write for Bulletin 75). 


Available in sizes from 60 to 500 GPM for pressures 
up to 600 pounds. Can be used on any commercial 
chassis — installed in only a few hours. 


AMERICAN-MARSH PUMPS, INC. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 








Insects and worms—destroy- 
ed vegetation—reduced leaf 

area—stunted growth—these 

are some of the problems of 

the shade tree grower. 

Get our illustrated booklet 

that describes the use of 

“Black Leaf 40” in elimi- 

mating certain insects on 

shade trees. Lists insects— 

gives dosage. 7 
‘as7 FREE BOOKLET—Write 

Tobacco By-Products ‘& a 


le 





















“The Strongest Geared Power 
for its Weight in the World” 


Two Speeds 
Positive Internal Brakes 


@EATTLA VBA —_ 


COMPACT 
POWERFUL 
SAFE 


For Use Where Power is Not Prac- 
tical, Available, or Sufficient 
Two Ton “Lightweight”—Weight 60 Ibs. 
Five Ton “General Utility”—We. 110 Ibs. 
Fifteen Ton “Special’—Weight 680 Ibs. 
Positive internal brake—Two quickly shifted speeds 
—Adjustable length crank handle — anti-friction 
babbitt bearings—Spring operated safety dog. Only 
eight parts. No keys or set screws to strip. Drum 

instantly free spooled for running out cable. 
Complete descriptive literature and list of deal- 
ers in principal U. S. and foreign cities gladly 
maliied. Warehouse stocks for dealers supply— 
Seattle, Chicago, Brooklyn, Houston. 


BEEBE BROS. 


2728 6th Ave. S. Seattle 4, Wash. 














3 Patents. Best 
material. Sold by 
the thousands, 


Infringers and 
imitators warned. 
Best 
Chrome 
Steel— 
Strong, 
Durable 











THE RENOWNED 
Rich Forest Fire Fighting Tool 


Write for Prices and Description 
Cc. H. RICH WOOLRICH, PA. 
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Loggers Take To the Air Waves 


(From page 403) 


8:20 A.M. Camp said they were 
loading out arch. It would be 
in by noon, 

8:30 A.M. Camp reported 
truck broke down.* 


gravel 


8:54 A.M. Woods called. Number 
of trucks OK. 
9:20 A.M. Earl Headrick called 


from camp. No. 13 battery gen- 
erator broken down.* 

9:25 A.M. Drive shaft on dump 
broken, camp reports.* 

9:36 A.M. Camp called. Man quit- 
ting. 

10:02 A.M. Camp called to give more 
information for timekeeper on 
man quitting. 

10:04 A.M. Camp called to change 
order for cookhouse for more 
milk and coffee. 

:16 A.M. Camp called to say arch 
would be loaded out late. 

10:45 A.M. Camp called in about 

generator parts to order.* 

11:15 A.M. Office reports bucker 
coming to camp. 

12:50 P.M. Camp reported power 
shut down for oil change and 
would be off the air. 


_ 
a 
— 


1:06 P.M. Camp gave timekeeper 
information on deducts for man 
quitting. 

1:10 P.M. Time for man_ from 
camp. 

1:13 P.M. Camp asked for infor- 


mation on hospital payments for 
service man. 

2:32 P.M. Office wanted pump 
brought in at night.* 


3:55 P.M. Plumber needed at new 
camp. 

4:36 P.M. Camp checked out for 
supper. 


Where asterisks (*) appear on this 
log, Roll Williams points out that a 
special trip from camp or office 
would have been necessary. 





Bean’s Hudson Bay Cruising Axe 


Similar to our old Hudson Bay Axe 
but having a wider poll, or head, 
which increases the length of the 
eye, thus overcoming tendency of 
handle to work loose. Little heavier 
than a hatchet, yet has a wide cut- 
ting blade and 24” hardwood handle, 
so that it will do practically the 
same work as a full-sized axe. Just 





the axe you need for camp, cottage or home use. Weight of head 13% Ibs. Equipped with a 
substantial solid leather shield. Price $2.85 postpaid. Write for New Fall Catalog. 


L. L. Bean, Inc., Freeport 87, Maine, Mfrs. of Hunting and Camping Specialties 





This one day’s actual log for 
F.C.C. gives some idea of how much 
Werner uses the radiophone, what 
it means in time saved and how 
headquarters is able to keep in con- 
stant touch with every section of the 
sprawling logging operation. 

Key men in the woods are just as 
enthusiastic over the radiophones as 
Roll Williams and the two Wilsons. 
“Saved us from being shut down 
many a time,” said Jim Carlyle, camp 
timekeeper. And George Compton, 
rugged civil engineer, who lays out 
Werner’s logging road system, com- 
prising some 50 miles of year-around 
gravelled, highway-type roads, says, 
“You just can’t say enough about 
radiophones. I often wonder how 
other outfits get along without them. 
I know we couldn't.” 


Bill Headrick has a travelling ma- 
chine shop built on a truck, and is 
often the man-of-the-hour. Cutting 
Boss Harris Sowers points out that 
when a breakdown occurs at a land- 
ing or spar tree, which invariably 
happens when it shouldn't, he can get 
in touch with trouble-shooter Bill 
Headrick at once. Bill is the kind of 
a guy who can listen to a machine 
running and tell what is wrong, and 
furthermore, according to Sowers, 
can fix it in jig time. 


A breakdown of the cost of the 
radiophone equipment which was 
specially built by the Oregon Elec- 
tronic Manufacturing Company at 
Portland, shows that each: main re- 
ceiving and sending set cost about 
$325. The two portable sets in the 
cars cost another $125 each. The 
portables can be used as regular por- 
tables by lifting them out of the glove 
compartment and tossing the aerial 
over a tree limb. William Sanders, 
radio expert with the Oregon State 
Forestry Department, helped lay out 
the Werner radiophone system. The 
large sets at camp take 25 watts 
power. Total cost of the entire sys- 
tem, including antenna runs close to 
$1.250, Roll Williams says. 

Now that loggers have taken to the 
air waves, some of the old-time users, 
like ocean-going tramp steamers, may 
be in for some puzzling moments 
when they hear a conversation some- 
thing like this: 

“The whistle punk needs a new 
jerker and the crummie broke down 
just short of camp, but we could hear 
the gut hammer ring and the ram- 
road was aboard and he cussed in 
seven dialects. Hear me? KEPW.” 
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This kind of arithmetic 


may put Johnny through college 


Here’s how it works out: 
$3 put into U. S. Savings Bonds today will 
bring back $4 in 10 years. 
Another $3 will bring back another $4. 

So it’s quite right to figure that 3 plus 3 equals 


8... or 30 plus 30 equals 80... or 300 plus 
300 equals 800! 


It will. ..in U.S. Savings Bonds. And those 


bonds may very well be the means of helping 
you educate your children as you’d like to have 
them educated. 

So keep on buying Savings Bonds—available 
at banks and post offices. Or the way that mil- 
lions have found easiest and surest—through 
Payroll Savings. Hold on to all you’ve bought. 

You'll be mighty glad you did ...10 years 
from now! 


SAVE THE EASY WAY... BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 








Contributed by this magazine in cooperation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service 
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We offer a complete line of 
Forest and Xmas Tree Planting 
Stock 


Strong, sturdy, well-rooted Seedlings and Trans- 
plants for the conservationist, Timber-Operator, or 
other land-owner. MUSSER TREES ARE GROW- 
ING IN ALL 48 STATES. 

Write today for Special Xmas Tree Growers’ 
Guide, and complete Planting Stock Price List. 


MUSSER FORESTS Inc. 


Indiana, Penna. 


TREE SEEDS 


FOR FORESTERS 
and 
NURSERYMEN 


Ask for Catalog 


HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
































Norway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, Scotch Pine, 
White Spruce, Colorado Blue Spruce, ete. Prices are 
reasouable and the trees are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY, DEPT. F. 
Fryeburg, Maine 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRB 

















TREE SEEDS sours 


Collected By A Graduate Forester 


SOUTHERN SEED CO. 


“Tree Seedsmen of the South” 
Specializing in the Pines 
ERNEST HINSON, Pres. 
BALDWIN - GEORGIA 




















Photodescrip- 
tive. Covers all 


HANDBOOK 
4 Taeee oo 


and north of the Gulf States. 700 illus- 
trations, 191 maps. Buckram, $6. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 


LOWVILLE, N. Y. 
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My Favorite Tree 


(From page 395) 


ing at him—and left the evanescence 
of worldly pleasures and went in 
search of true knowledge, clad in the 
ochre colored garments of a vagrant. 
carrying the staff and alms bowl in 
his hands. He realized that ceremony 
and sacrifice, feasts and penance, led 
only to pain and suffering. never to 
knowledge devoid of reward and 
punishment. After long wandering. 
he arrived at Gaya (now Bodh-Gaya)} 
in the province of Bengal. 

Presently he prepared for the fierce 
hexannual fast (Shadvashika V rata). 
which is supposed to last for six 
years and is initiated by a complete 
stoppage of inhalation and exhala- 
tion, the suspension of all emotion. 
functions of body and agitation of 
mind. 

During this fierce fast he was still 
unsatisfied. It was then that he wan- 
dered to a nearby village and _ he- 
held the sacred Pipul Tree. He sat 
down in its shade facing east. “Let 
my body’shrivel up at will, let my 
skin. flesh and hones rot to nothing 
end my blood dry up if they will. 
but never shall | rise from my seat 
until | have atiained true Enlighten. 
ment.” 

For seven days and seven nights 
he sat immobile and steadfast in con- 
templation. For another seven days 
and seven nights he walked in a 
never ceasing circle around the Holy 
Tree: another seven days and seven 
nights he sat gazing steadily at the 
tree without the interruption of a 
wink: a fourth week he spent sitting 
there. while his mind traversed the 
earth from the East to the West 
Ocean, and then Enlightenment came 
to him and he was the Lord Buddha 


Pine, California. 
tant editor of AMERICAN ForEsTs. 


Madison. Wisconsin. 
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NorMAN Crype (Lake of the Skv) writes of the outdoors from Big 
A. G. Hatt (A Family Discovers Forestry) is assis- 
Artuur W. Priautx (Loggers Take 
to the Air Waves) is a feature writer and lives in Eugene, Oregon. 
Cartos Sutit (Forestry Fiasco in the Philippines) is the officer in 
charge of the Bureau of Forestry in-Manila. L. V. TeEespaLe (Wooden 
Boats of Fcuador) is an engineer at the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Joun B. Woops (Report of the Forest Resource 
Appraisal) is director of the Appraisal. STANLEY P. Youne (... On the 
Scream of the Puma) is senior biologist of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 


Credit for photographs used in this issue is acknowledged as follows: 


(the word “Buddha” means “En- 
lightenment”’) ! 

It was early in the afternoon when 
| arrived before this sacred tree. 
which is still hale and hearty despite 
its great age. I was glad for the 
comfort its precious branches af- 
forded as I sat down before it with 
a group of devout pilgrims who had 
come to worship, and to snatch each 
falling leaf as it fluttered to the 
ground, And like any Buddhist pil- 
grim, | was properly affected by the 
sacred and austere surroundings. As 
| mopped my brow (for it was 107 
degrees in the sacred shade). | 
looked across at a little man in pray- 
er. I hurried to take his photograph 
before he might finish his devotions 
and it was then that I discovered 
that my little devotee hadn’t moved 
from this spot for six years. He was 
a Buddhist priest who had walked 
all the way from Tibet to incant his 
prayers on this sacred spot, and had 
vowed to remain there for the rest 
of his life. 

What interested me most was the 
“Buddha Promenade.” Here the 
Blessed One spent seven whole davs 
and nights walking up and down in 
deep meditation after having obtained 
Enlightenment and the Bliss of Nir- 
vana. 

So I walked along this Buddha 
Promenade as he had done. and 
caught some of the fluttering leaves 
as they fell from the tree. I have 
them now in the odditorium at my 
home in Mamaroneck, and I regard 
these leaves after the manner of the 
Buddhists, as the most sacred of my 
possessions. 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT! 
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Considerably _~ but 


Still Sold at 1937 Price 
Immediate 


WITH PRIDE we offer our post-war 
Type “Y” Pacific Portable Fire 
Fighter Pumper. 

Tough—and battle proved around 
the world, the Type “Y” holds the 
enviable record of being the most 
powerful and dependable unit for its 
weight and size ever built. 

Simplified design makes both power- 
head and pump completely accessible 
for inspection and adjustment. 

A feature of the Type “Y” is the 
water-cooled muffler cast in its base. 
An exhaust cut-out also is provided 
for use when emergency demands that 
every ounce of power be utilized. 

The Type “Y” Pacific Pumper com- 
bines: 

1. Extreme Light Weight 
2. Superbly Smooth Power 
3. Unmatched Efficiency 
4. Ready Accessibility 

It has everything a portable pumper 
should have to guarantee assured serv- 
ice under any and all conditions — 
built-in stamina, ample power, maxi- 
mum pumping capacity. Can be easily 
and quickly strapped or clamped to a 
packboard, forming a well-balanced 
one-man load, net weight, complete, 
ready to operate, 70 pounds. 

In the post-war model, crank case 
oil seals have been added; efficiency 
and moisture resistance of the mag- 
neto have been greatly improved; hy- 
draulic speed control has been in- 





stalled; a high degree of standardiza- 
tion has been attained, and a compre- 
hensive distributor organization set 
up to back up sales with service. 

Type “Y” is recommended as the 
best all-purpose pumping unit for ev- 
ery emergency need. Ideal for forest 
fire control; for fire protection in com- 
munities, resorts, on estates; for pro- 
tecting rights-of-way, bridges, trestles, 
snow-sheds, as well as other types of 
property. 

Type “Y” Pacific Portable Fire 
Fighter Pumpers have been proved by 
the U. S. Navy, many governmental 
agencies and commercial users. Still 
sold at the 1937 price. Immediate de- 
livery as long as present stock lasts. 

Also, Accessories 

Having built up during the past year 
a substantial stock of accessories, we 
are in a particularly favorable position 
to make “double-quick” deliveries. To 
list a few—Siamese connection; Hose 
tee; Pressure relief valve; Pressure 
relief automatic check valve; Unit 
Siamese valve; Hose couplings; 
Bleeder valve; Pacific Combination 
solid stream nozzle. 


Pacolized Linen Forestry Hose 
Permanently Mildew-Proof and 
Rot-Resistant 

Pacific Pacolized Linen Forestry 
Hose is unsurpassed in strength, dura- 
bility and lightness of weight. Per- 





Post-War Type “Y” 


Pacific Pumper 


manently protected from mildew by an 
exclusive “Pacolizing” treatment. The 
threads are so thoroughly impregnated 
that the treatment will last the entire 
lifetime of the hose. Pacolizing does 
not stiffen the fabric, but actually adds 
to the flexibility of the hose. Pacific 
“Pacolized” Linen Hose is only one- 
third the bulk of ordinary cotton rub- 
ber lined hose. 

Please address or visit us, or our 
distributor if handier, for more com- 
plete and detailed information. 


Manufactured by 
Fire Fighting Equipment Division 
PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO. 
Seattle 1, Washington 


Distributed by 

BLANCHARD ASSOCIATES, INC. 

25 Hampshire Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
ARMSTRONG & GALBRAITH, INC. 

623-625 Sixth Avenue, New York, New York 
SAGER-SPUCK SUPPLY COMPANY 

360-366 Broadway, Albany 1, New York 
WAGLER EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

2544 W. Greves Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
CURTIS MARINE COMPANY, INC. 

554-556 Front Street, Norfolk 7, Virginia 
PANAMA PUMP COMPANY 

Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
JAY L. HARMAN FIRE EQUIPMENT CO, 

307 San Francisco-Street, El Paso, Texas 
A. W. DAVIS SUPPLY COMPANY 

2351 N. W. York St., Portland 10, Oregon 
WESTERN FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 

69-75 Main Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 
BROWN, FRASER & CO., LTD. 

1150 Homer Street, Vancouver, B. C. 











™ INDIAN cum 


Is a Very Valuable Piece of Equipment 
to Have On Forest Fires and Also 
Grass Fires...” 
SAYS JOHN C. WEBB, 


FOREST RANGER, 
SCOTTSBORO, ALABAMA 








aw 
Here is the unsolicited testimonial from Forester Webb: 
D. B. Smith & Co., Utica, N. Y. H\.. & we _-——4 
The INDIAN FIRE PUMP is a very valuable piece of equipment to have , 


on forest fires and also on grass fires. We find it very important in our 
organization 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN C. WEBB, Forest Ranger 


It is comment like this from men who use INDIANS day in and day 
out which speaks so much for their effectiveness in controlling all 
types of fires in their early stages. Only clear water, available at 
any stream or water supply, is used—no chemicals. Pump throws 
30 to 50 ft. straight stream or nozzle adjusts to spray or fog mist. 
Prepare for fire now by equipping with an ample supply of INDIAN 
FIRE PUMPS—be ready when that emergency comes. The great 
feeling of security which INDIAN FIRE PUMPS give you is worth 


alone many times their modest cost. 


f 








D. 8. SMITH & CO. 405 MAIN ST. 


ACIFIC COAST BRANCHES: 
HERCULES EQUIPMENT. & RUBBER CO., 435 Brannan St., San Francisco, Cal. 
FRED E. BARNETT CO. FRED E. BARNETT CO. MILL & MINE SUPPLY FRED E. BARNETT CO. 
2005 $.£. 8th Ave. 600 Spring Street 2700 Fourth Ave. 8. Broadway & Harris St. 
Pertiand, Ore. Kiamath Falls, Ore. Seattle, Wash. Cal. 








